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THE SECOND COLONIZATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


MARCUS L. HANSEN 


FEW hundred or thousand years hence, when the 
throng of events on land and sea and in the air, 

have put in another perspective those incidents that loom 
so large in our day, when the heroes of the last age are 
forgotten and the World War mentioned only in a foot- 
note, then the hundred years that lie between 1815 and 
1914 will be known as the Century of Migrations. Set- 
tlers on the steppes of Siberia, ranchers on the plains of 
Africa, farmers in Canada and Australia and a billion or 
two of South Americans, searching through the scanty 
records, will find the founders of their families in ad- 
venturous Europeans who sailed over the seas and 
trekked over the plains; students of national cultures 
will make their theme the mingling and modification of 
diverse imported civilizations; and those who philoso- 
_ phize on world history will see in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that turning point at which Europe, by planting 
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colonies of its offspring in the five-sixths of the world 
still unpeopled and hedging them about with legal bar- 
riers and bristling navies until their progeny had defi- 
nitely occupied the soil, established the political and 
numerical supremacy of the white race. 

In this searching and philosophizing the future in- 
habitants of the United States may have a part. The 
typical ancestor will then not be one of three brothers 
who came to Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, but one of 
ten children whose parents had entered the mills and 
mines of the East or homesteaded on the prairies of the 
West. Alongside with the ideals of the Mayflower, for 
better or worse, will be placed the ideals of the “coffin 
ship” of the Forties and the steerage of the Nineties; 
and perhaps the Civil War will be interpreted as decid- 
ing for the world whether the great untouched regions 
of the earth should be developed by the servile labor of 
colored races or by the efforts of humble freemen who 
could hope that their children, at least, would enjoy the 
fruits of their struggles. “When did the Colonial Peri- 
od come to an end?” the teacher will ask, and the pupil 
who answers “1776” will pass to the foot of the class 
to make way for the bright boy who says “1914.” 

Nowhere is the continuance of this process of coloni- 
zation seen more clearly than in New England. The 
sainted winnowings of three nations were established by 
1640, but they are not the only progenitors of the tra- 
ditional Puritans. Cromwell found the Scotch prisoners 
whom he had taken in the border battles a burden; so he 
sent them across the Atlantic to his stern friends in New 
England. Huguenots fled from France and established 
vineyards along the shores of Narragansett Bay. Per- 
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sistent Dutchmen moved eastward from the Hudson 
and built their barns in the valleys of the Berkshires. 
Ulster Irishmen formed half a dozen communities, tak- 
ing up those rougher and more barren lands that had 
been left as islands of wilderness as the first wave of set- 
tlement flowed rapidly forward. Frenchmen from Can- 
ada fished their way down the coast and others settled 
on the shores of Lake Champlain. German masons and 
stone workers were brought in to build up and beautify 
the prosperous town of Boston and several hundreds 
were planted as farmers in the woods of Waldoboro, 
Maine. Rhode Island and Connecticut merchants traded 
in the ports of southern Ireland and, returning, intro- 
duced the Celt to his future refuge. But with the pos- 
sible exception of the last, this colonization had come to 
an end by the middle of the Eighteenth Century, and 
for two generations the New England stock was segre- 
gated from the peoples of both the Old and the New 
World. 

It is in these years from about 1760 to 1825 that the 
New England character which so profoundly influenced 
the course of American history in the succeeding decades 
was formed. The first colonization was followed by the 
first Americanization. One may hesitate to express nu- 
merically the strength of the various stocks that contrib- 
uted to the formation of this character and yet recog- 
nize that each was strong enough to leave some trait or 
shape some feature of growth. One by one the indi- 
vidual nationalities were lost in the slowly forming 
mass. The Scotch disappeared first. They were men 
without families, willing workers, and genealogy shows 


‘that they were prized as husbands. The Huguenots real- 
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ized that they were accepted only as Protestants and 
quickly shed their Gallic traits. The Dutch found it 
difficult to maintain their ground when the New Eng- 
landers swarmed down on them, armed with land war- 
rants and clubs, and those who were not forced to re- 
treat thought it wise to make family alliances with the 
invaders. The Germans anglicized their names and even 
Waldoboro left no sign of their origin other than wide 
fields of cabbages and a reputation for delicious sauer- 
kraut that lasted into the second half of the following 
century. The Celts, whether few or many, by giving 
up their religion, lost their most distinctive character- 
istic. The Scotch-Irish were the last to go. Their set- 
tlements were comparatively small and scattered, but 
they kept up a constant communication one with thé 
other, exchanging ministers and sons and daughters, 
thereby retaining a solidarity which was only slowly 
broken. It was a homogeneous New England which in 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century blossomed out 
in that culture of which America is most proud, and it 
was a homogeneous population that was obliged to turn 
and face the pioneers of the second colonization. 
Pioneers of colonization do not advance with banners 
and trumpets. Here and there it would be rumored 
through New England villages that a stranger had ar- 
rived in town. It was said he was an Irishman, that he 
had hired himself out for the season on the farm of Seth 
Blank. Later it was told that three or four had arrived, 
that there was no doubt—they were Irishmen, and 
they were digging a mill race down at the Center. Then 
there would appear a ruddy-faced girl who would take 
service with the Squire’s wife. One of the Irishmen had 
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sent for his sister, and al) the Irishmen said they had 
sisters and cousins who would be glad to come over if 
they could be assured of a place. 

But how did they come? There were no immigrant 
ships sailing regularly into the harbor of Boston. Even 
as late as 1841 the British consul in the city reported that 
no vessels were engaged in the passenger trade between 
the British Isles and Boston.’ It was whispered, how- 
ever, that the business was carried on secretly; that mys- 
terious craft were seen hovering at night off some of 
the smaller ports; and that in the morning strangers 
were making their way into the interior and towards the 
metropolis. Evasion of the poor laws which made ship 
masters responsible for the support of any of their pas- 
sengers who might become destitute, was the motive for 
these surreptitious dealings. 

But few, if any, of the invaders began their Ameri- 
can career with such adventures. Historically the im- 
migrant may have been the bearer of civilization to 
America, but practically he was classed with barrels of 
pork and bales of cotton. Brusque and hard-headed 
skippers did not realize that upon them had devolved 
one of the most necessary functions in the spread of 
European culture. They were going to America for a 
cargo and if any emigrants were willing to go where 
they were going, so much the better. Westward-bound 
ships usually had to sail in ballast, and passengers were 
a convenient sort of freight. They loaded and unloaded 
themselves, shifted themselves in a storm, could be put 
to the pumps in an emergency and fed themselves. The 

ocean paths of German migration may be interpreted in 


' Parliamentary Papers (1842), XXXI, 314. 
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terms of cotton and tobacco, the Irish in terms of lum- 
ber. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that Celtic 
New England is the product of the New Brunswick 
timber trade. 

Ireland is the Emerald Isle, but its green is the green 
of meadows and hedges, not of forests. Tradition tells 
of the remote time when Ireland was favored with 
tangled woods and sacred groves, but the Saxon con- 
queror had destroyed these lurking places, a destruction 
that was lamented most by those natives who had an 
eye for the beautiful. Wood was not an every-day ne- 
cessity in the huts of laborers and cotters as long as the 
peat bogs provided them with fuel. Cottages, however, 
could not be constructed entirely of mud and stones. 
There had to be some beams, and the difficulty in secur- 
ing timbers was often the only obstacle that prevented 
the establishing of a household. When tenants were 
ejected and their huts razed, even the most flinty-heart- 
ed landlord allowed them to bear off on their shoulders 
these precious beams without which they could have no 
roof over their heads when they squatted on the waste by 
the roadside or on the edges of the bogs. A growing 
population and an increasing number of households de- 
manded a continual importation of timber. But a more 
rapidly extending market was subsidiary to the export 
to England of Irish agricultural products. The packing 
of butter, salt pork, and eggs demanded firkins, hogs- 
heads, and crates. The cooperage industry was flourish- 
ing, and by 1830 every seaport village in the south and 
west had its merchants who in the spring of every year 
sent out their vessels to the St. Lawrence where the 
forests grew down to the water’s edge. 
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For the emigrant the advantages offered by these ves- 
sels were many. No long journey to the unknown ports 
of Dublin or Londonderry was necessary. The route 
was cheap. Instead of the four or five pounds charged 
for passage to New York the rate to the maritime prov- 
inces sometimes fell as low as fifteen shillings. The time 
was shorter, so the bag of potatoes need not be so full 
nor the salted herring so many. Every vessel was in a 
hurry to load its cargo of deals and lumber and as soon 
as he trod American soil the passenger was sure of em- 
ployment that continued throughout the summer. But 
when the last vessel had returned and the immigrant 
faced the winter, the prospects were not so encouraging. 
He could go to the woods as a lumberman, and many of 
them did, but the experience seldom left any desire for 
a second season. He might go into the bush and take up 
land, but before any acres had been cleared the social in- 
stincts of the Irishman had usually revolted. Sooner or 
later he turned his mind towards the States, whence came 
stories of employment, high wages, and friends who had 
discovered prosperity. Therefore he set out for the 
south. 

The simplest way was to walk. Thousands of them 
did — following the coast of New Brunswick to Maine 
and continuing along the trails and roads into the popu- 
lous parts of New England. Many of these travellers 
found work with the farmers along the way and attached 
themselves to the communities through which they 
passed. The pioneer Catholic churches in Maine clearly 
define this route. But the majority had a more distant 
objective in view and had no communication with the 
natives except to ask daily for some food or shelter. The 
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possibilities of such assistance were well recognized, and 
the master of the ship Ocean when he advertised its 
forthcoming departure, pointed out the advantages of 
this route, declaring “those living on that line of road 
being very kind to Strangers as they pass.”* 

Such a tedious journey, however, might be avoided. 
At the “lines” separating Maine and New Brunswick the 
British timber trade met the American coasting trade. 
This coasting trade was very lively. Agriculture in the 
eastern states had risen above frontier methods and 
science and necessity were impressing upon the farmer 
the need of continually fertilizing his soil. But the only 
mineral fertilizer with which agriculture was acquainted 
was gypsum or “plaster of Paris.” Large supplies were 
available in Nova Scotia. From the mines it was brought 
to Eastport and Passamaquoddy and there transferred 
to the American coasting vessels which gathered in great 
numbers. These ships were not equipped to carry pas- 
sengers, but the immigrants asked for no equipment but 
a deck and were content with their length and breadth 
of that. For a small sum they were transported to New- 
buryport, Boston, Providence, and New London. They 
then scattered in search of employment. Had the Cana- 
dian timber trade and its extensions not existed, New 
England would undoubtedly have been flooded with 
immigrants. But the supply of labor would have been 
drawn from the port of New York and its composition 
would have been more varied, such as that which ad- 
vanced from New York into the Central West. It was 
the timber trade that made New England overwhelm- 
ingly Celtic. 


2 Galway Free Press, March 28, 1835. 
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The tasks that employed these foreigners are part of 
the economic history of the section. They dug the canals, 
built the railroads, excavated for foundations, construct- 
ed the wharves, and acted as laborers, stevedores, and 
porters. Not many of them were mechanics and there 
were few Americans who felt their competition. They 
performed the services that the natives were unable or 
unwilling to do. Their employment in gangs upon the 
public works and their concentration in the poorer 
quarters of the cities or in the “shanty towns” upon the 
outskirts, drew public attention, then and since, from 
the many who scattered through the interior. The farm- 
er of southern New England was losing his traditional 
“help.” The young man of New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont who had formerly hired out for a season or two 
before setting up for himself, now was going West or 
becoming a clerk or mechanic in the city. So the farmer 
was forced to take the Irishman although he complained 
about his awkwardness in handling the plough and the 
oxen, accused him of laziness when he waited for specific 
directions regarding everything that was to be done, 
and hesitated to accept as a member of the family one so 
alien in customs and attitudes. But by 1853 foreign 
farm laborers predominated in the eastern counties of 
Massachusetts and they were appearing in the hill towns 
in the West. 

Tradition has little that is pleasant to say regarding 
these Irish immigrants. They were stupid and dirty, 
superstitious and untrustworthy, diseased and in despair. 
They were beggars and thieves, the overflow of Irish 
poorhouses and outcasts from overpopulated estates. 


‘Without question, representatives illustrating all these 
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characteristics were among them, but the tradition de- 
scends from one season and slanders those who came 
before and those who followed. The spring of 1847 
witnessed a flight from famine and fever that brought 
thousands to die in the slums and gutters of American 
cities and other thousands to beg their way from town 
to town and to spread pestilence and arouse disgust as 
they went. But before that year the immigrant was 
either the more ambitious son who saw no prospects for 
himself in his native land or the “small declining farm- 
er” who saw no prospects for his family. In the years 
that followed that fatal season, especially beginning 
about 1850, he was the tenant who before the famine 
had enjoyed a certain comfort, but who now, with de- 
pleted resources, was unable to maintain his position in 
the new order of Irish life created when the potato was 
destroyed, the corn laws that had protected him in the 
British market repealed, and his holding burdened with 
a new poor law that saddled upon him the obligation of 
supporting for life those of his neighbors who had 
emerged from the years 1847 and 1848 with both prop- 
erty and health gone. 

The Irish of the great exodus did not come to live at 
ease upon the bounty of a charitable people or to be 
content in the cellars and shacks of a Little Dublin. 
They were seeking first, a material existence which was 
independent of the whims of both landlords and Nature 
and promised some assurance of permanency, and sec- 
ond, a respected position in a democratic society. Both 
these ends were achieved in a surprisingly short time. 
The natural course of events codperated with individual 
endeavor to elevate the race as a whole. Before native 
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philanthropy was aroused or the newcomers organized 
for mutual assistance, the changes in climate and con- 
ditions of living, hardships, and overwork, homesick- 
ness, and discouragement had carried through the cruel 
process of killing off those who should never have un- 
dertaken the adventure. When the sick, the beggars, 
and the derelicts had been eliminated, the remainder re- 
ceived a popular though grudging recognition of the 
position which their patience and industry had won. 

It is true they had done no more than to make the 
most of the opportunities that were offered. In their 
progress upward through the mills they started literally 
in the basement. When there were no more foundations 
to be placed there were more machines to be operated 
and the supply of literary young ladies of Yankee blood 
was unequal to the demand. Irishmen were taken into 
the new factories and in many of the cities and villages 
there existed side by side, older establishments in which 
the operatives were the traditional visitors from the New 
England farms, and newer, in which foreigners pre- 
dominated. But the former had never been permanent. 
Having earned a dowry they went back to a country 
home of their own. But now their younger sisters re- 
fused to take the vacant places in the mills. To some 
extent this was caused by an aversion to being classed 
economically with the alien whom popular opinion had 
taught them to despise; but it was an aversion that was 
strengthened by the possibility of securing employment 
as teachers and clerks and in the many varied opportuni- 
ties which a more complex economic system provided. 


So in time the Irishman manned the older mills as well, 


and by 1860 the second stage in the history of the New 
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England mill population had been reached. The opera- 
tives were Irish. 

This conquest naturally gave to them a stability that 
affected all features of their life. In Ireland the ten- 
ant had learned to save. There was always the rent. 
A few shillings from eggs and butter, a pound from the 
pig, a guinea or two earned by harvest labor made up 
this contribution. The cash income of the Irish cottage 
was small, but a remarkably large proportion of it was 
saved to be handed over to the manager of the estate. 
In crossing the Atlantic this habit was not lost. There 
was, of course, a class which was carried away by the 
shining wealth that flowed into their pockets from the 
public works and spent it recklessly. But this class elim- 
inated itself by riotous living. The majority put the 
dollars away under the eaves until they were sufficient 
to buy a passage for parents or brothers at home. So the 
full effects of Irish thrift were not felt for a decade or 
more until the first comers had transported an army of 
relatives across the Atlantic. Thereafter the savings 
banks began to prosper and in time the individual ac- 
cumulations reached an amount that tempted the pos- 
sessors to think of houses and lands. 

Unfortunately most of the town sites were the prop- 
erty of the factory owners and they hesitated to let them 
pass out of their hands while the capital invested in 
boarding houses and tenements yielded a high and 
steady return. The home-seeker was forced to go out to 
the edge of the city where the family combined func- 
tions of mill operatives and market gardeners. But this 
step had distinct disadvantages and many who otherwise 
would have put their savings into a cottage and con- 
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tinued in the factory, used these savings to establish 
themselves in mercantile and semi-professional pursuits. 
A more liberal policy on the part of the corporations 
would have prevented the rapid increase of corner sa- 
loons and preserved many modest fortunes that were 
wrecked in the unfamiliar world of business. 

The transformation of this immigrant class into farm- 
ers did not proceed as rapidly. That the Irishman who 
at home had fought and bled for the privilege of rent- 
ing a quarter of an acre of land should in America re- 
frain from seizing the almost free lands of the West, 
has always been accounted a mystery. But the mystery 
is not so dark that it can not at least be partially under- 
stood. The abstinence was not as complete as reported. 
Irishmen did become farmers—as every county his- 
tory of the Central West will prove. The typical immi- 
grant who dug canals in Ohio or built railroads in II- 
linois followed a course of evolution that turned him 
into a farmer on the cheap lands near the scene of his 
labor. This step was as logical for him as the movement 
into the mills was for his-brother in New England, for 
the Irishman in the East had too good a business head to 
pass over a steady wage in the factory to undertake 
farming in a region where every one was talking of the 
decadence of agriculture. He could have gone West. 
But the Celt not only loved land, he also loved com- 
pany, and all that he heard about the prairies —dis- 
tances without end, villages without society, no churches 
of his faith — persuaded him to remain where he was. 
During the industrial depression of the late Fifties a 
landward movement did begin. Those who were con- 
‘ stantly preaching that rural New England must be pre- 
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served if the nation was to be assured of its supply of 
mighty men, complained that the farms were passing 
into the hands of an alien race and Yankee yeomanry 
was becoming a thing of the past. The transformation 
was impending, but at the opening of the Civil War the 
re-colonization of rural New England had hardly 
begun. 

Irishmen were not the only strangers who found their 
way to New England before the Civil War. But the 
normal course of commerce did not bring Germans and 
Scandinavians to her ports, and contractors who experi- 
mented with bringing them in as laborers discovered 
that Corkonians and Far-Downers, who usually found 
it difficult to live in peace, could unite as Celts and de- 
stroy the shanties and break the heads of those impudent 
foreigners who dared to take the bread out of their 
mouths. But in the more technical phases of industry, 
Germans found a place, and before 1850 there were at 
least ten thousand of them in Boston and its vicinity and 
others scattered throughout the factory towns of the 
Connecticut valley. The large migration of this ele- 
ment, however, did not get under way until the early 
Fifties and by that time the laboring opportunities of 
New England had been pre-empted, its agricultural 
character blackened and a reputation for unhospitality 
achieved. In 1852, when a shipload of Germans dis- 
embarked at Boston, they piled their heavy chests upon 
wagons and forming a procession marched across the 
city to the railroad cars that would transport them to the 
West, irritating the citizens by carrying a sign which 
bore the inscription: “Hail, Columbia, Land of the 
Free. We will be no burden to Massachusetts.” 
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The Civil War marked the close of the distinctly Irish 
phase of the second colonization. Irish continued to 
come, but in that steady and unvarying current which 
represents a migration in which each individual has had 
the way prepared for him by a predecessor. The war 
checked what promised to be a general movement to 
the land; it brought an unheard of prosperity to a peo- 
ple who were safely beyond poverty; it induced a more 
varied industrial activity and due to the scarcity of 
hands forced the use of foreign born in manufactures 
with which they had formerly been unacquainted. When 
the war was over the immigrants were more than ever 
colonists, for instead of being participants in a few 
simple economic activities, they were now firmly rooted 
in all. They were also more a part of that spiritual en- 
tity that makes up a nation. During the war a few score 
of them were politicians. Tens of thousands of them 
were soldiers, and Know-Nothingism was forgotten, not 
only at the front, but also among those at home who 
were bound together by a common anxiety and often by 
the sorrows of a common.-sacrifice. 

It was soon apparent that the war time labor shortage 
was to be permanent. Both farm and factory were af- 
fected. Help for the harvest season could be secured 
only at rates that were ruinous when income and ex- 
penditures were compared at the close of the year. At 
the gatherings of agricultural societies the problem of 
hired hands loomed as the most pressing. The boy who 
returned from the army did not go back to his home in 
the hills. Many went to the West; perhaps more settled 
in the cities. But these latter did not remove the wor- 
ries that also beset the manufacturer. The older opera- 
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tives were passing the productive age, and the sons of 
these immigrants as well as the recruits from the coun- 
try found it possible to start on a higher rung of the 
economic ladder. When the farmers said that their 
only hope was in immigration they expressed a senti- 
ment that the manufacturers repeated more loudly and 
more effectively. 

The historian always likes to point out the crossroads 
of the past and to moralize on the wrong turning which, 
he discovers, is usually taken. With respect to its human 
composition, New England stood at that busy corner 
about 1870. Some day, some one may venture to ap- 
praise the wisdom of its choice. 

In the great flood of migration which in the next two 
decades flowed from Europe to America there was one 
current that moved silently and swiftly, and quickly 
lost itself as it spread out over the continent. Beside it 
there were a German stream, a Swedish, and a Nor- 
wegian, and a dozen other minor currents that can be 
followed not only to New York but traced to the pools 
which they formed in the Mississippi Valley. But in 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 more English than 
the three branches of Scandinavians together, more 
English, probably, than Germans (it is difficult to disen- 
tangle the varieties of British) crossed the Atlantic. 
Speaking the language, bearing no political grudges, 
and locating on farms where they created no social 
problems, these colonists were almost unnoticed and 
soon forgotten. But no one can study the cultural his- 
tory of that region without ultimately becoming vague- 
ly aware that they exerted an influence commensurate 
with their numbers. The Teutonic complexion given to 
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the valley by the German and Scandinavian pioneers of 
the Fifties and which threatened to be heightened by the 
later additions, was largely dissipated by the unconscious 
alliance of the native-born Americans and the English. 
One body of immigrants checked and in part neutralized 
the European tendencies of the other. 

Of this influx New England might have had a share. 
The English factory worker as well as the agricultural 
laborer was disposed to emigrate. It was only natural, 
therefore, when the industrial boom was under way, 
that the Fall River industrialists should encourage spin- 
ners and weavers from Lancashire to enter their em- 
ploy. They soon resolved that a mistake had been made. 
Many of the foreigners came from those parts which 
had been subjected to bitter class strife. They brought 
with them their discontent, an inherited distrust of all 
capitalists, many of their old leaders, and the idea that 
there was only one way to solve a dispute. To them, “a 
strike was as natural as a day’s rest on Sunday.”* For a 
year or two the city was in turmoil, and the employers, 
instead of waiting until-their operatives had imbibed 
American ideas, declared that in their plants there 
should be no more imported English. 

The Chinese were suggested. They were docile and 
gentle, patient workers who did not watch the clock, 
frugal livers who did not demand exorbitant wages, and 
reasonable beings who could not be swayed by the agita- 
tor. Their supporters foretold a New England in which 
factory wheels would turn steadily, the laboring class 
would live simply and contentedly, and their employers 


* Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, XIII 
(1882), 340. 
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could divide their time between the management of these 
patriarchal mills and the higher arts of civilization. It 
was a curious state of mind for a people who had just 
rescued one race from slavery. Farmers, also, bright- 
ened at the prospect. The wonders of Chinese agricul- 
ture were recounted, the more conservative were urged 
to give up their race prejudices and some were known to 
repeat with favor the sentiment credited to the labor 
captains of California: “All I want in my business is 
muscle. I don’t care whether it be obtained from a 
Chinaman or a white man — from a mule or a horse!””* 

The experiment was actually made. At great expense 
two carloads of Chinese were transported from Califor- 
nia to North Adams and placed in a shoe factory which 
had been troubled by strikes and labor discontent. The 
result was discouraging. The orientals died, wandered 
away, or hung on listlessly. Sociologists pointed out the 
dangers inherent in the situation and merchants com- 
plained that they were favored with no trade. Still 
there was no enthusiasm for the English and they were 
soon completely forgotten when New England realized 
that at its door it possessed a limitless supply of those 
whom a phrase-maker (to his later great political dis- 
comfiture) dubbed “the Chinese of the Eastern States.” 

French Canada had been on the point of swarming be- 
fore the Civil War, but the first contact of Irish and Ca- 
nadians had not been peaceful. Now it was bursting with 
young men, and even the influence of the CatholicChurch 
which tried to direct the emigrants towards the West 
was not strong enough to keep them out of New Eng- 


* Tenth Annual Report of the Secreiary of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture (1876-77), 48. 
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land. At first they were looked upon with some disfavor 
by employers as being shifty, unmechanical, and unre- 
liable; but experience revealed that there was a way to 
handle them that would avoid these disadvantages. If 
recognition were given to certain holidays they worked 
contentedly the rest of the time. They came from the 
North dressed in jeans and moccasins; within six months 
they were as a class the best purchasers of the latest 
goods on the market. Being acceptable to both em- 
ployers and merchants, they were welcome. Agents were 
sent to the provinces to stimulate a movement that was 
already prompted by popular desire, and as the older 
Irish race died out, the mills became gradually French. 
Hitherto this second colonization, with the exception 
of market gardeners and a few adventurers, had left the 
rural regions in the possession of the native stock. Farm 
laborers of foreign birth came and went, only occasional- 
ly attaching themselves to the community. In the mean- 
time agricultural New England was entering its great 
decline. Upper hillside farms were abandoned and 
cabins left tenantless. Cultivated clearings became brush 
pastures; scrub oaks, alders, and chestnuts grew up in 
the decaying orchards. Year by year the average of the 
farm population became older and older, and with less 
energy and no faith in the standard products, indulged 
in “skinning” — mowing the natural meadows and sell- 
ing the hay and cutting off the timber in the woodland 
for which a profitable market existed in the neighboring 
factories and cities. Still the old men and old women 
hung on, refusing to leave the paternal estate until that 
Providence, which almost three hundred years before had 
sent a plague to dispose of the savages in order that the 
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Pilgrims and their neighbors might find cornfields al- 
ready cleared, now visited New England with another 
scourge. Some blamed the overeating of watermelons; 
others ascribed it to the pollution of the rivers. What- 
ever the cause, in the late Eighties the New England 
hills were rocked with malaria and ague which shook 
loose the venerable descendants of the first occupiers and 
prepared the way for their successors. 

The great depression that followed 1893 is as impor- 
tant for the history of American agriculture as of in- 
dustry. Just like its predecessors it forced a movement 
to the land, but this time not to the West. Kansas and 
Nebraska had little to offer; and the now unemployed 
factory worker who had patiently saved with the inten- 
tion of some day buying land had to choose between re- 
maining in the city and eating up his bank account or lo- 
cating upon one of the much-maligned abandoned farms 
of the East. He chose the latter. This drift is hard to 
measure, but into the reports of agricultural societies and 
onto the pages of farm journals there creeps a note of 
optimism. The repopulation of the New England coun- 
tryside had begun. City magnates coming back to their 
birthplace for the Old Home Week festivities com- 
mented on the degeneration that accompanied this for- 
eign occupation — unpainted houses, devastated wood- 
lands, broken fences. But local observers, agents who 
had negotiated the transactions, and bankers who held 
the mortgages, knew that the degeneration had preceded 
the foreign invasion, in fact, it was the only thing that 
brought the land within the immigrant’s financial reach. 
They pointed to fields of tobacco and onions and rows 
of vegetables where whole families crawled on their 
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knees and declared that the revival of New England 
agriculture was under way because it had adjusted it- 
self to new conditions and had come into the hands of 
those who would work as hard as the first lords of the 
soil had worked and be willing to endure the same priva- 
tions. The last stronghold of the ancient inhabitants 
had fallen. 

After 1900 the second colonization enters upon its 
third phase. The first phase had been predominantly 
Irish, the second predominantly French. Now the im- 
migration was of a more varied composition. Portu- 
guese took up the lands on the Cape. Finns and Swedes 
settled in the more northern sections. Greeks and Sy- 
rians formed colonies in certain manufacturing centers. 
Italians appeared in all cities and villages, and from New 
York there came Jewish farmers. But none of these ar- 
rived in such numbers as to dominate one area or one 
activity, and their appearance is so recent that they are 
still in the first period of their adjustment. 

The new Federal immigration policy has put an end 
to the second colonization: The process of amalgama- 
tion will proceed with the stocks already here and the 
second Americanization is now under way. The ratio of 
births and deaths, however, among the descendants of 
these two colonizations is so different that the influence 
of the second will continue to become proportionally 
greater: In time the class that produced the cultured 
New England of the last century will be submerged by 
their successors, a motley race with no literature, no art, 
no philosophy. There are those who see in the trans- 
formation a cause for despair. 

But it must be recalled that almost a hundred years 
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elapsed from the close of the first colonization until the 
civilization that it produced culminated in its finest ex- 
pression. The elements that entered into the second, 
while perhaps potentially more capable, are more varied, 
less experienced, and have suffered from the tradition 
that made out their pioneers to be ditch diggers and hu- 
man mechanisms whose contribution, like that of a spade 
or a dredge, was limited to the physical world. Among 
these pioneers was one who foresaw the years that must 
pass before their contribution could be any other, but he 
left an encouragement for the future: 

The fine action of genius is very pleasant, but the hard effort 
of labor must come first. The pioneer and settler must be in 
advance of the artist and the author; the sounds of music must 
come after the echoes of the axe; the painter must be in the 


wake of the hunter; the ploughman must be before the poet; 
and the hut must be the herald of the temple.° 


* Henry Giles, Lectures and Essays on Irish and Other Subjects, 156. 

















ETHAN ALLEN, AN INTERPRETATION 


CLARENCE W. RIFE* 


INCE Ethan Alien made a name for himself by his 
S spectacular exploit at Ticonderoga in 1775, over a 
century and a half has elapsed. Clio, however, has been 
slower than is her wont in giving this robust and pic- 
turesque figure a settled place. There is to-day no com- 
prehensive biography of him. Among the characters 
who attracted equal attention in our war of independ- 
ence, the sesqui-centennial finds few indeed whose ca- 
reers are so incompletely sketched. The reasons for this 
neglect are various. The Allens of Vermont were vir- 
tually their own biographers, and later writers kept close 
to the beaten path. The separatist movement of which 
they were the most outstanding leaders was exceedingly 
complicated, and the materials for understanding it 
were widely scattered and long unavailable. One of the 
phases, moreover, had a semblance of treason in it, which 
caused the angelic writers of the filio-pietistic school to 
turn discreetly aside and veil their faces with their wings. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the appraisal has been de- 
layed to these later days when we are better able to un- 
derstand the complexity of the factors involved. 

Ethan Allen was born January 10, 1737-38, in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, and he lived in that province with 
some short intermissions until he was over thirty. 


* The author read this paper at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Indianapolis, December 28, 1928. 
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Thrown upon his own resources early in life, he tried va- 
rious enterprises such as farming, mining, and casting 
ironware. Of formal education he had little, for his 
father’s death when the son was eighteen blasted a plan 
of preparation for college. He had, however, an enquir- 
ing mind and a veneration for knowledge, so that by stu- 
dious self-improvement through life, he did something 
to supply the lack of early training. From a local deist, 
whom he greatly admired, he imbibed a critical attitude 
towards New England orthodoxy, and he developed a 
penchant for disputation, especially in matters of relig- 
ion.’ In his speech, which often lapsed into the profane, 
he affected the quaint phraseology of the Old Testa- 
ment. In laconic and oracular utterances he took peculiar 
delight.’ Possessed of a robust constitution, he gloried in 
feats demanding strength and courage. Among his com- 
panions he was much given to boasting and to humorous 
raillery, and, as he was no stranger to the flowing bowl, 
he was accounted a hale-fellow-well-met. Impulsive, 
pugnacious, and undisciplined, he sometimes rushed 
headlong into enterprises without sufficiently counting 

1 Ira Allen to Doctor S. Williams, June 6, 1795, Ethan Allen Papers 
in Secretary of State’s Office, Montpelier, Vt. In 1784 Allen published 
his Reason the only Oracle of Man. This book “replete with scurrilous 
Reflexions on Revelation” so scandalized President Stiles of Yale that he 
accompanied a notice of Allen’s death in his diary with the quotation, 


“And in Hell he lift up his Eyes being in Torments,” The Literary Diary 
of Ezra Stiles (ed. Dexter, New York, 1901), III, 345. 

* Robert Dewey Benedict, “Ethan Allen’s Use of Language,” in Pro- 
ceedings, Vermont Hist. Soc.— Page 575: note 26. Captain Alex- 
ander Graydon, who was a fellow captive of Allen’s in New York, thus 
described him in his Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania. .. 
(Harrisburg, 1811), 223: “I have seldom met with a man, possessing, 
in my opinion, a stronger mind, or whose mode of expression was more 
vehement and oratorical. His style was a singular compound of local 
barbarisms, scriptural phrases, and oriental wildness; and though un- 
classic and sometimes ungrammatical, it was highly animated and forci- 


ble.” 
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the cost. His personality, however, was magnetic; and 
his spontaneous enthusiasm for the business in hand, re- 
inforced by unbounded faith in his own powers, marked 
him out for lcadership. That he early made a name for 
himself on the frontier to which he emigrated is not 
surprising. 

In the year 1769, or thereabouts, Allen, then in his 
early thirties, set out for the New Hampshire Grants, 
which might fittingly be described as the last, best west 
of New England. Ownership of that territory had been 
a bone of contention for years between New Hampshire 
and New York. Both provinces made land grants there, 
but New Hampshire was by far the more aggressive; so 
that when the British Crown interposed in 1764 and al- 
located the jurisdiction to New York, the best of the 
lands were already covered by New Hampshire titles. 
To adjust the conflicting land tenures would have re- 
quired high statesmanship on the part of New York, but 
this, unfortunately, was lacking. The rights of the in- 
coming settlers who had acquired the New Hampshire 
titles were often ignored; and huge grants of the finest 
lands were made to wealthy New Yorkers. There arose 
a bitter dispute, consequently, between two groups of 
land speculators —the one composed of a multitude of 
impecunious pioneers, mostly from New England, the 
other made up of wealthy New York land jobbers and 
their adherents. 

This was the troubled situation when Ethan Allen 
arrived at the Grants. To his generous spirit the menace 
confronting the settlers was an alluring challenge. He 
resolved to throw in his lot with them. Indeed he seems 
to have given hostages to fortune by purchasing New 
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Hampshire titles before settling on the Grants. Assum- 
ing a place of leadership, he helped the settlers prepare 
their defense for the coming suits of ejectment which 
the New York land jobbers had instituted in the Su- 
preme Court at Albany.” These cases resulted adversely, 
but the incensed settlers decided to defend their posses- 
sions by force and made Ethan Allen “colonel com- 
mandant” of a band of volunteers called the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

From 1771 to 1775 this rude soldiery paralyzed New 
York authority in the Grants by a deliberate policy of 
mob violence. Intruding officials were roughly ejected, 
and settlers under New York titles were driven off or 
forced to throw in their lot with the rioters. Amid these 
turbulent scenes the rugged Allen was in his glory. In 
leading his mounted followers on punitive forays, in 
haranguing the mob, in presiding at the trial of offend- 
ing “Yorkers,” he took keen delight. To increase the 
terror of his name he often assumed a ferocious mien 
and used the most abusive language.* In spite of all the 
violence, however, not one of his Majesty’s loving sub- 
jects is known to have lost his life, although some were 
beaten within a little of it. Allen never asserted that 
these riotous measures would stand a scrutiny under the 
law. But in homely and forceful pamphlets and articles 
in the New England press, he justified them as the only 

* Allen procured transcripts of certain documents from Governor John 
Wentworth of New Hampshire, and engaged Jared Ingersoll of New 


Haven, Connecticut, to conduct the defense, Ira Allen, The Natural and 
Political History of the State of Vermont (London, 1798), 23. 

* A lurid light is thrown on episodes of this rioting in sundry letters 
and affidavits for these years in “Papers relating to the Difficulties be- 
tween New York and New Hampshire,” Documentary History of New 
York, IV. 
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available means of protecting the settlers from the 
‘rapacity of the New York land jobbers until the British 
Crown, which had shown some evidence of sympathetic 
interest, should interpose.* This literary propaganda 
was by no means his least important contribution to the 
cause. The outbreak of the American Revolution found 
the intrepid Allen and several of his supporters under 
the heavy ban of New York law and with a price upon 
their heads; while New York, on the other hand, was 
confronted with her first serious “Irish question.” 

For the settlers on the Grants, the outbreak of the 
Revolution was simply more revolution. Although they 
regarded the Crown of England as their palladium in 
the land controversy, they resolved, as Ethan Allen 
quaintly wrote, to “annihilate the old quarrel with the 
government of New-York by swallowing it up in the 
general conflict for liberty.”* The plan for seizing Ti- 
conderoga, as evolved by a group of Connecticut patri- 
ots, was an enterprise after Allen’s own heart. He threw 
himself into it with characteristic abandon, and his 
Green Mountain Boys formed the majority of the at- 
tacking force.’ The heroic attempt succeeded, as every 

5 His A Brief Narrative of the Proceedings of the Government of New 
York Relative to their Obtaining the Jurisdiction of that Large District 
of Land to the Westward from Connecticut River (Hartford, 1774), is 
a pretentious but labored effort of 211 pages. As a corrective, the New 


York account, as given in 4 Narrative of the Proceedings subsequent to 
the Royal Adjudication ... (New York, 1773), should be read. 

* 4 Vindication of the Opposition of the Inhabitants of Vermont to the 
Government of New-York and of their Right to form into an Independ- 
ent State ({ Dresden] 1779), 11. 

7 That Benedict Arnold, although supported by only a single recruit, 
had something in the nature of a joint command in this enterprise is es- 
tablished by the recently-published account of the British lieutenant, 
Feltham: Allen French, The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: the 
British Story (Cambridge, 1928), 44. 
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school-boy knows, and Ethan Allen, the erstwhile riot- 
er, became famous. 

Knowing the geography of Lake Champlain as he did, 
he realized the necessity of carrying the war into Can- 
ada, as the Grants lay open to British attack. When he 
heard that the Continental Congress, quite unmindful 
of strategy, proposed to withdraw the patriot forces to a 
point south of Lake George, he entered a lively protest 
and strongly urged the invasion of Canada. He knew 
that the area between the Green Mountains and Lake 
Champlain was really tributary to the St. Lawrence — 
a fact of profound significance in interpreting the his- 
tory either of the Allen family or of early Vermont. 
Two or three years before this time he had joined his 
brothers, Heman, Zimri, and Ira, and his cousin, Re- 
member Baker, in forming the Onion River Company 
to speculate in New Hampshire titles and to found set- 
tlements on the northern frontier of the Grants." In 
case of British raids that area obviously would be the 
first to suffer. He now made earnest efforts to mollify 
his late enemy, New York, and was so far successful 
that the New York Provincial Congress, under pressure 
from the Continental Congress, authorized the raising 
of a separate regiment among the Green Mountain Boys 
to be commanded by their own officers.” This was a 
triumph. It threw the cloak of respectability over the 


* Ira Allen to Nathaniel Chipman, Daniel Chipman, and Noah Chit- 
tenden, Dec. 5, 1802, Henry Stevens Papers, New York State Library; 
J. B. Wilbur, Ira Allen, Founder of Vermont, 1751-1814 (Boston and 
New York, 1928), I, 38. 

® Ethan Allen to the Provincial Congress of New York, July 20, 1775, 
Library of Congress, Force Transcripts, Vermont Records, Miscellaneous 
Papers, 1773-1783, fol. 235.12; Journals of Congress (Library of Con- 
gress Edition), Il, 104-55 Jeuraal of the Provincial Congress, Provin- 
cial C ¥.. ittee of Safety and Council of Safety of the State 
of New York, 1775- 1777 (Albany, 1842), I, 6s. 
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rioters and unwittingly gave the impression that the 
New Hampshire Grants were in some peculiar way a 
territory set apart. 

But Allen now suffered one of the greatest morti- 
fications of his career. The older settlers in convention 
assembled, realizing that the Grants were at the turn- 
ing of the ways, deliberately nominated the unassuming 
but capable Seth Warner as lieutenant-colonel and 
omitted the bombastic and impulsive Ethan Allen.” 
The latter did not accept defeat with very good grace; 
but with zeal in the patriot cause unabated, he threw 
himself enthusiastically into the northern campaign. 
General Schuyler refused Allen a regular commission, 
on account of “his impatience of subordination,” but 
permitted him to accompany the army on a promise that 
“he would demean himself properly.”” This cautious 
appraisal was vindicated by events. Humiliated by his 
recent rejection, and yearning for the glory of a second 
Ticonderoga, Allen made a rash and unauthorized at- 
tempt to seize Montreal. Confronted by superior forces, 
he was obliged to surrender after a heroic defense, and 
was carried in irons to England.” 

1° Records of the Governor and Council of Vermont, 1, 6. “I find my- 
self in favour of the officers of the army and the young Green Mountain 
Boys,” wrote Allen to Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, 
“how the old men Came to reject me I cannot Conceive Inasmuch as I 


saved them from the Incroachments of New York,” Connecticut State 
Library, Trumbull Papers, IV, 144b, Aug. 3, 1775- 

11 Schuyler to the President of Congress, Oct. 5, 1775, Force, Ameri- 
can Archives, Fourth Series, II, 951. 

12 Tt has been asserted that if Allen’s plea for an early invasion of 
Canada had been heeded, the country could easily have been induced to 
throw in its lot with the Colonies. This view ignores the stupendous 
problems facing Congress in providing for the war, the hostility of the 
influential French-Canadian noblesse and clergy to the Americans, the 

-need of garrisoning the country if captured, and the necessity of sub- 
sidizing the Canadian Indians. 
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Released finally from an arduous captivity of two 
years and a half, he waited upon General Washington 
to pay his respects. “There is an original something in 
him, that commands admiration,” wrote Washington 
after the interview, “and his long captivity and suffer- 
ings have only served to increase, if possible, his en- 
thusiastic zeal.”"* Congress presently voted him a brevet 
commission of lieutenant-colonel with a stipend of sev- 
enty-five dollars a month. He probably would have 
been called into active service within a few months had 
he not taken a hand in the old quarrel with New York, 
and thereby antagonized the New York delegation in 
Congress. The consequences were significant. Discour- 
aged from seeking a career in the Continental Army, he 
consecrated his powers to the new republic of Vermont. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War Allen had 
made overtures of peace to New York. During his cap- 
tivity, however, new leaders had arisen on the Grants. 
Fearful that if the i#mbroglio over land titles were al- 
lowed to slumber until the war was over, the Green 
Mountain settlers would lose their esprit de corps and 
fall an easy prey to the machinations of the powerful 
New York land jobbers, a small group of determined 
men resolved to declare independence of New York, 
erect a state on the separatist foundations already laid, 
and apply to Congress for admission as a fourteenth 

'3 To the President of Congress, May 18, 1778, Writings of Washing- 
ton (ed. Ford), VII, 20, n. Allen’s vicissitudes while a prisoner are col- 
orfully described in 4 Narrative of the Captivity of Col. Ethan Allen... 


written by Himself. Published in 1779, this was twice reprinted within a 
year and ran through several later editions. 

14 Journals of Congress, X1, 496, X11, 947; Records of the Governor 
and Council, 1, 452-5; Gouverneur Morris to Clinton, September 27, 
1778, Public Papers of George Clinton, IV, 100. 
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state. The promoters were large landowners who would 
be ruined if the New Hampshire titles should be invali- 
dated and who, indeed, were probably too land-poor 
even to compromise. That their little republic deserved 
well of the United States they were thoroughly con- 
vinced. Had not the Green Mountain Boys distin- 
guished themselves at Ticonderoga, in the subsequent 
invasion of Canada, and in routing the insolent Bur- 
goyne? And were they not defending an advanced 
frontier which served as a bulwark for three other 
states? 

That the Continental Congress by a temporizing 
policy failed to use the full energies of Vermont and al- 
most drove the little republic into the arms of the Brit- 
ish, is a striking illustration of the weakness of that 
body and of the jangling differences then existing 
among the states. Open to Congress were two possible 
courses — either to strangle Vermont in infancy before 
her shrewd and determined promoters could win the 
support of their reluctant constituents, or to admit Ver- 
mont to statehood at the probable expense of alienating 
New York, at least temporarily. Congress neglected to 
do the first while the hour was propitious. It presently 
found that the issues had become altogether too compli- 
cated to do the second. 

Vermont meanwhile was solidifying her power in 
spite of serious centrifugal tendencies. Confiscated loy- 
alist property financed the state.** Cheap lands brought 
a flood of immigrants. Judicious grants to persons of 
distinction in other states, even to a college president 


15 During its first decade, the Republic of Vermont raised over half its 
revenue from the sale of confiscated loyalist estates. General taxes were 
first levied in 1781, Records of the Governor and Council, Il, 64. 
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and to officers of the Continental Line, created a far 
flung interest,"* while homely pamphlets and trenchant 
articles in the friendly New England press laid down 
a barrage of propaganda to extol Vermont and to casti- 
gate New York. 

To the founding fathers of Vermont, whose little state 
was in imminent danger of suppression, the return of 
Ethan Allen from captivity in 1778 was most welcome. 
That he should immediately embrace the cause of Ver- 
mont separatism, the foundations of which he had him- 
self laid, was not surprising. Standing close to Governor 
Chittenden and the dominant leaders, of whom his 
youngest brother, Ira, was the ablest, he was entrusted 
with special commissions. Thrice he went on a mission 
to Congress and once to Massachusetts. In the October 
session, 1778, he represented Arlington in the Vermont 
Assembly but did not serve thereafter, apparently be- 
cause of his refusal to subscribe to the religious test.”” 
He wrote a number of pamphlets. In 1779 he issued 
the famous Narrative of his captivity which best reveals 
his character” and where appeared, for the first time in 
print, so far as we know, the soul-stirring but possibly 
apocryphal formula, “In the name of the Great Jehovah 


16 President Ezra Stiles of Yale and others were granted a township, 
and sixty officers of the Connecticut Line received another, Records of 
the Governor and Council, 11, 25; Washington to Joseph Jones, Feb. 11, 
1783, Writings of Washington (ed. Ford), X, 154-5- 

17 Benjamin H. Hall, History of Eastern Vermont (New York, 1858), 
570. Upon occasion he was called into conference by the Governor and 
Council nevertheless, and several times served on committees of the As- 
sembly just as if he were a member of that body, Library of Congress, 
MSS. Division, Vermont, 1777-1782, Expense Account of Thomas Chit- 
tenden, Ira Allen, Ethan Allen, etc., 27-33. 

18 Allen’s widow was quoted as saying that “this narrative ... shows 
more of his true character than all else ever written by him,” Adver- 
tisement to “Fifth edition,” Goodrich and Nichols (Burlington, 1849). 
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and the Continental Congress.” This little book was in- 
tended to put iron into the blood of a people struggling 
against a foreign oppressor and to give prominence to 
Vermont by exalting her most eminent citizen. It was 
excellent propaganda in either case, and upon it Allen’s 
fame has chiefly rested. But Allen’s part in the negotia- 
tions between Vermont and Great Britain chiefly at- 
tracts our attention. 

Successful as was Vermont in consolidating her pow- 
er, recognition by Congress, which was indispensably 
necessary for her future, was not forthcoming, and by 
the summer of 1780 the leaders were arriving at the 
conclusion that Congress would never admit them. They 
dared not let their little state collapse. Such a débacle 
would forfeit the respect of their constituents, ruin their 
public careers, and deliver their immense estates to the 
caprice of their enemies. As for Ethan Allen, writes a 
New York adherent at this time “he swears that he will 
fight, nay even run on the mountains and live on mouse 
meat before he will subject himself to New York, or 
Congress.” 

With Vermont and the United States at loggerheads 
the British saw their chance. They would offer the 
young republic the rights of provincial self-government 
which Congress denied and reinforce it by a guarantee 
of land titles. These negotiations, between a group of 
New England Yankees turned statesmen, and the great- 
est colonial power in the world, form one of the most 
interesting episodes in the diplomatic history of the 
Revolution. 


19 John Williams to Governor Clinton of New York, July 31, 1780, 
° Public Papers of George Clinton, V1, 40. 
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Under instructions from Lord George Germain, Sir 
Henry Clinton in New York City had a dispatch sent 
secretly to Ethan Allen, who was brigadier-general of 
the Vermont forces and was regarded by the British as 
the most influential man in the state.*” Communication 
by the New York route, however, was too precarious, 
and presently a channel was opened between Vermont 
and Canada, where General Frederick Haldimand com- 
manded. The intervening wilderness enabled messen- 
gers to pass to and fro with little danger and provided 
admirable places for secret conferences. 

The sources of information concerning these negotia- 
tions are voluminous; if space permitted, proceedings 
could be followed in considerable detail.” In the fall 
of 1780 and in 1781 there were a number of confer- 
ences between representatives of the two powers. In the 
first of these Captain Justus Sherwood, a Loyalist who 
had known the Allens prior to the war, met General 
Ethan Allen and his staff at Castleton, made prelimi- 
nary arrangement for an exchange of prisoners, and 
established a limited truce. Allen indiscreetly spent sev- 
eral hours in private conversation with the British of- 
ficer. Although he began by saying that he would be a 
party to “no damned Arnold plot,” he let his tongue get 
the better of his judgement, as was his wont, and dis- 
closed his thoughts rather freely. He confessed that he 
was weary of the war and was persuaded that Congress 


2° Germain to Sir Henry Clinton, Mar. 3, 1779, Canadian Archives, 
B 43, fols. 135-6; Beverly Robinson to Ethan Allen, Mar. 30, 1780, 
Public Papers of George Clinton, V1, B 175, fols. 19-21. 

*1 The writer investigated these negotiations rather fully in preparing 
a doctoral dissertation at Yale on the subject: “Vermont and Great 
Britain: A Study in Diplomacy, 1779-1783.” With some of the views 
set forth in Mr. J. B. Wilbur’s recently published Ira Allen, I, he is not 
in agreement. 
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never intended to acknowledge the jurisdiction of Ver- 
mont, but was predetermined to support New York. 
That he had carefully pondered the proposals, previous- 
ly received from the British in New York City, was 
evident when he outlined to Sherwood the terms which 
Haldimand might fittingly offer in case he made further 
advances to Vermont.” 

These lengthy conversations had startling conse- 
quences. Although the legislature, then in session, ap- 
proved the coming exchange of prisoners, two members 
sought to have Allen impeached. The charges subse- 
quently were withdrawn; but Allen, doubtless on the 
advice of his friends in the Council, resigned his com- 
mission. The governing cligue clearly saw that he was 
too indiscreet to take the lead in such intricate diplo- 
macy, and in the future arranged that two of their own 
number, Ira Allen and Joseph Fay, should meet the 
British commissioners. Ethan Allen, however, continued 
in the counsels of the governor and his confidants, who 
found it an advantage to have the assistance of a person 
of his prestige and of one, moreover, who was not di- 
rectly accountable to the legislature. He received many 
communications from the British during the last two 
years of the war and sent replies by secret messengers. If 
the negotiations had reached a stage where a coup d'état 
had to be engineered in Vermont, the fearless Ethan 
would probably have been commissioned by the gov- 
ernor for the unpleasant task. 

At the outset, the Vermonters who were in the secret 
regarded the negotiations as a means of staving off in- 


22 Sherwood’s Journal, Canadian Archives, B 176, fols. 14-22. 
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vasion and of exerting pressure on Congress. They 
threw out hints to Congress and the states that if they 
were not received into the union, they had a perfect 
right to adopt neutrality and withdraw from the war.” 
But they soon found that they were immersed beyond 
their depth. Haldimand knew they were temporizing. 
In the hope of winning Vermont he had hitherto re- 
frained from laying waste the frontiers of that state, 
but in the fall of 1781 he precipitated a crisis. Under 
threat of a British invasion, the leaders finally suggest- 
ed, as a last resource, that as the British army ap- 
proached, Haldimand should send a proclamation by 
means of a flag of truce to the Vermont legislature. 
Among the benefits which it should announce were the 
granting of a charter comparable to that of Connecticut, 
a confirmation of land titles, and free trade with Can- 
ada. It should state, moreover, the protection which 
Vermont might expect against her southern neighbors 
and set forth in soft but spirited terms the evil conse- 
quences and misery which would necessarily follow the 
refusal of such equitable offers.** This method of pro- 
mulgation would obviously introduce the ticklish busi- 

23 Governor Chittenden to the President of Congress, July 25, 1780, 
Records of the Governor and Council, 11, 256; Chittenden to Governor 
John Hancock, Dec. 12, 1780, ibid., 198-9; Ethan Allen to the President 
of Congress, Mar. 9, 1781, ibid., 406-8. “I am confident that Congress 
will not dispute my sincere attachment to the Cause of my country,” 
wrote Allen in transmitting to Congress Beverly Robinson’s offers, 
“though I do not hesitate to say I am fully grounded in opinion that 
Vermont has an indubitable right to agree on Terms of Cessation of 


Hostilities with Great Britain, provided the United States persist in re- 
jecting her Application for a Union with them . . .”. 

24 Sherwood to Captain Mathews, Sept. 30, 1781, Library of Congress, 
British Transcripts, C.O.5. 103, fols. 653-6; cf. Ira Allen and Jos. Fay 
to Geo. Smith (Smyth) and Justus Sherwood, Sept. 16, 1781, Canadian 
Archives, B 175, fol. 136. 
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ness to the legislature without compromising the leaders 
too dangerously; and during the winter months the 
ferment could work. Happily the national depression 
of that year was changed to fervid patriotism by the cap- 
ture of Cornwallis; and the British, at the last moment, 
withheld the proclamation and withdraw their forces. 
This was a happy deliverance for the hard-pressed op- 
portunists of Vermont, some of whom, in utter perplex- 
ity, were seriously considering a rapprochement with 
Great Britain. 

Meanwhile an intercepted dispatch from Lord 
George Germain had scared Congress into making a 
friendly gesture to Vermont. Fearful that an Anglo- 
Vermontalliance was about to be consummated, the mem- 
bers, in August, 1781, temporarily put aside their prej- 
udices. They passed resolutions which clearly implied 
the admission of Vermont to the Confederation if she 
would first make adjustments in the matter of bound- 
aries.” At the outset the Vermont legislature refused; 
but influenced by a personal appeal from General Wash- 
ington, which had been made privately to the governor, 
it finally, in February, 1782, took favorable action.” 
The pioneer legislators returned to their clearings in the 
belief that Vermont would soon become the fourteenth 
state. But with the defeat of Cornwallis the attitude of 

*5 To Sir Henry Clinton, Feb. 7, 1781, Library of Congress, Brit. 
Transcripts, C.O.5. 101, fols. 128-9; Journals of Congress, XXI1, 836-9, 
886-8, 892-3, Aug. 7, 20, 21, 1781. The adjustment of boundaries in- 
volved relinquishing two strips of territory called the Eastern and 


Western Unions which Vermont had boldly annexed at the expense of 
New Hampshire and New York. 


26 Collections, Vermont Historical Society, Il, 228-30; Journals and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly of the State of Vermont (State 
Papers of Vermont, I11), 11, 60-63, Feb. 19, 20, 22, 1782. 
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Congress changed. No longer fearing the wiles of Brit- 
ish diplomacy on the northern frontier, and absorbed in 
the complicated problem of the western lands, Congress 
gave Vermont the cold shoulder. In interested quarters, 
moreover, proposals were actually made of dismem- 
bering Vermont for the territorial aggrandizement of 
her neighbors. 

In the face of this neglect the leaders of the state 
were bitterly chagrined. The adjustment to meet the 
terms of Congress had resulted in a lessening of their 
power, and they feared that political influence in Ver- 
mont was shifting to others. It seemed as if Congress 
were temporizing with a view to crushing the state at 
the end of the war. The Allens and others had always 
maintained that they would infinitely prefer British rule 
to subjugation by New York. In the preceding De- 
cember a serious clash between the troops of New York 
and Vermont had been narrowly averted. During the 
spring and summer, faction raised its head. A mob ac- 
cused the governor to his face of treason and had to be 
dispersed by threat of force.** Following the defeat 
of Cornwallis and the consequent interruption of the 
Anglo-Vermont negotiations the previous fall, Gover- 
nor Chittenden had written to Washington, giving a 
general account of how Vermont had been “obliged to 
adopt policy in the room of power” and ending with 
unctuous felicitations on the recent victory. But he con- 
fessed little, if any, more than what Washington knew 
already. By spring ugly rumors were in the air, and the 
Allens who had been so active in the negotiations feared 


27 Sherwood to Mathews, June 13, 1782, Canadian Archives, B 177-1, 
fols. 349-50; cf. Ira Allen, History of Vermont, 232. 
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that Washington had found out all about them.” Some 
adherents of New York in southeastern Vermont delib- 
erately defied the government, and Ethan Allen had 
to be sent with a large force to suppress them. This he 
promptly did with a threat that if opposed he would 
give no quarter and leave the place “as desolate as Sod- 
om and Gomorrah.”” The threat was sufficient. 

Beset by internal difficulties, frowned upon by Con- 
gress, and menaced with British invasion, the Vermont 
leaders in the summer of 1782 again turned to diplo- 
macy. Peace, they imagined, was drawing near. Even if 
American independence were conceded, the British 
would probably continue in possession of Canada, to 
which country western Vermont was largely tributary. 
Under these circumstances, there seemed to be no good 
reason why Vermont should not come to a secret under- 
standing with the British so as to be in a favored posi- 
tion at the making of peace. Politically, such an alliance 
would be distasteful to many in Vermont, but from the 
economic point of view, it had solid advantages. 

The negotiations consequently were re-opened. Pre- 
vented from meeting the British commissioners in per- 
son because of the dangers involved, the Vermont 
“junto” sent to Quebec, one after the other, two re- 
sponsible loyalists in whom both they and Haldimand 
had confidence. These emissaries made proposals for 
Vermont to enter into a treaty whereby that state was 
to accept self-government under the Crown. But the 


28 Collections, Vermont Hist. Soc., II, 199-204, Nov. 14, 1781; “I am 
very apprehensive,” wrote Washington to Schuyler, Mar. 4, 1782, “that 
we shall experience trouble in that Quarter in the course of the approach- 
ing campaign,” Library of Congress, MSS. Division, Washington Papers. 

29 Deposition of Joel Bigelow, Collections, Vermont Hist. Soc., II, 298. 
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arrangement between the contracting parties was to be 
kept secret until Great Britain could protect Vermont 
from interference by her enraged neighbors.” Such a 
revolution was less chimerical than may appear, because 
many Loyalists from other states were taking up lands 
in Vermont, the country was a favorite refuge for de- 
serters from the Continental Army, and Whig influence 
in some districts was noticeably weakening.” Whether 
or not the Vermonters would have confirmed these 
secret proposals, if Haldimand had followed them up 
immediately, is not clear; for just before the arrival of 
the first emissary, Haldimand had received instructions 
from England which forbade further offensive war- 
fare.” Obviously he could not encourage Vermont to 
make a change when such action would require him to 
protect that state from invasion. The Vermont emis- 
saries consequently were sent home unsatisfied; and 
their principals, no longer apprehensive that Haldimand 
would lay waste the state, were content to await the logic 
of events. Until the end of the war, however, and even 
longer, a desultory correspondence was kept up, in which 

3° Jacob Lansing to Haldimand, July 11, 1782, Canadian Archives, 


B 177-2, fols. 380-6; James Breakenridge to Haldimand, Aug. 2, 1782, 
Collections, Vermont Hist. Soc., I1, Q 20, fols. 192-3. 

$1 A year earlier Philip Schuyler had reported to Governor Clinton 
that Tories were removing from all sides to live in Vermont, Public 
Papers of George Clinton, V1, 841; Jacob Bayley to Washington, Apr. 
12, May 30, 1782, Library of Congress, MSS. Division, Washington 
Papers; Washington to Joseph Jones, Feb. 11, 1783, Writings of Wash- 
ington (ed. Ford), X, 155. 

32 Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, June 23, 1782, Canadian Archives, 
B 146, fol. 6. Before learning of this restraint, Haldimand had resolved 
to test the sincerity of the Vermont leaders by pressing for an interview 
between one of his responsible officers and Ethan Allen as soon as possi- 
ble after the arrival of the first emissary; Mathews to Smyth, June 6, 
1782, ibid., B 179-2, fol. 17. 
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Ethan Allen, with many indiscretions, left no doubt as 
to where he stood. On June 16, 1782, he had written 
to Haldimand: 


The last refusal of Congress to admit this state into union 
has done more to awaken the common people to a sense of their 
interest and resentment of their conduct than all which they 
have done before. By their own act, they declare that Vermont 
does not and shall not belong to their confederacy. The conse- 
quence is that they may fight their own battles. It is liberty 
which they say they are after, but will not extend it to Ver- 
mont. Therefore Vermont does not belong either to the con- 
federacy or to the controversy, but are a neutral Republic. 


In a postscript he added dolefully: 


There are a majority in Congress and a number of the 
principal officers of the Continental Army, continually plan- 
ning against me. I shall do everything in my power to render 
this state a British Province.** 


That he meant what he said is abundantly supported by 
succeeding evidence. 

Apologists for the Vermonters for generations past, 
predisposed no doubt to have their heroes attain to the 
excellence of one hundred per cent. Americanism, have 
pictured these negotiations with the enemy of the Unit- 
ed States as the triumph of a fearless group of guileless 
patriots over the seductive snares of a potential invader. 
But the policy of the able group who guided the state 
can be explained satisfactorily only in the light of the 
entire Vermont separatist movement from its agrarian 
beginnings prior to the American Revolution to its later, 
more complicated stages. Although the founders of 
Vermont seem to have regarded their state, at the out- 


83 Canadian Archives, B 177-1, fols. 354-6. 
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set, as a republic under the protection of the United 
States, they considered the status altered when Vermont 
was virtually excluded from the confederation. Foiled 
in their diplomacy with Congress, they felt that they 
were fully entitled to work out a foreign policy of their 
own in order to save the state; “for if the events of war 
had terminated in favour of Great Britian | sic],” wrote 
Ira Allen to his friend Samuel Hitchcock in later years, 
“Vermont would have been a favourite Colony under 
the Crown; if in favour of the United States, they were 
prepared for a sister State in the Federal Union. .. .”™ 

But Ethan Allen was on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from his fellow negotiators. Despite the extenuat- 
ing circumstances, he cannot, as an officer of the United 
States, be exonerated for his collusion with the enemies 
of his country. This chapter of his history, consequently, 
will ever be disappointing. He was a man of mercurial 
temperament. After his return from captivity, his en- 
thusiasm for the patriot cause had been tempered by the 
unsatisfactory relations between Vermont and Congress, 
and by the matter-of-fact opportunism of his astute 
brother, Ira, who, as the largest property holder under 
New Hampshire titles in the state, was looking well to 
his own interests.” Severely criticised for his interview 
with Sherwood in 1780, viewed with suspicion by Wash- 
ington and Schuyler, pursued by perennial rumors that 
he was in treaty with the British, he had reached a point 


*4 Oct. 11, 1809, Records of the Governor and Council, I, 116. 

%° “But he well knows that he and his family have large fortunes 
which they do not intend to lose, if there is a possibility of saving them,” 
recorded Sherwood, May 25, 1781, after one of his intimate, daily con- 
ferences with Ira Allen on the Isle aux Noix. “At all risks he is de- 
termined that Congress shall not have the parcelling of his lands to their 
avaricious minions,” Collections, Vermont Hist. Soc., Il, 115. 
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in the summer of 1782 where he ardently hoped that 
Vermont would indeed become a British province. The 
impelling motive does not seem to have been the per- 
sonal rewards which he might expect to receive — for 
the British had promised him a commission as brigadier- 
general in the line—but rather aversion to Congress 
and apprehension that Vermont would be dismembered 
by those whom he thought should be her friends. Nor 
would the accession of Vermont to the Confederation 
bode him any good: his foes might thereby find an easier 
way of discrediting him. In entertaining the hope that 
Vermont would emerge from the war as a British prov- 
ince, he seems to have gone further than the other Ver- 
mont leaders in the arcana of diplomacy, who — though 
naturally favoring the American cause —were coolly 
following an opportunistic policy: ready on short notice 
to trim their sails in order to bring the vessel of their 
agrarian and political fortunes safely to port, irrespec- 
tive of what flag flew there. Even when the treaty of 
peace left Vermont within the limits of the United 
States, Ethan Allen was averse to seeing his beloved 
state enter the Confederation. That event, in fact, did 
not occur until 1791, two years after his death. 

The Revolutionary War at an end and the fear of 
invasion by New York somewhat abated, the hero of 
Ticcnderoga turned his attention to the Muses. Many a 
time during the alarums of war he had expressed a long- 
ing for the quietude of study, for he fondly imagined 
that he was something of a philosopher. In 1784, he 
published his Reason the only Oracle of Man. “The 
Clergy of this Country reprobate the work and anathe- 
matize the writer of it,” he wrote after the storm of 
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criticism had broken.” To his accomplished friend, St. 
John de Crévecceur, French consul to New York, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey, but then visiting his native 
land, he sent a copy of the book, thinking that Créve- 
coeur and other “learned Gentlemen in France” might 
be diverted “with the untutored logic and sallies of a 
mind nursed principally in the Mountainous wilds of 
America.” One might observe parenthetically that, if 
they read it, they doubtless were. He was sensible, he 
said, that his reputation as “a reasoner” would depend 
upon how his work was received “in the learned cities 
of Paris and London,” and he confidently requested 
Crévecceur to lay the Oracles before “the royal academy 
of arts and sciences at Paris.” 

But the stars in their courses, alas, did not point to 
such sublimity. The grim struggle for existence in a new 
land kept Allen rather closely occupied in the common- 
place tasks of managing his farms and raising his cattle. 
His name, however, was still something to conjure with. 
A company of promoters who were seeking to exploit 
lands on the Susquehanna were glad to take him into 
their enterprise.” In the winter of 1786-87, with civil 
war imminent in .*‘assachusetts, the insurgent, Daniel 
Shays, sent emissaries to the former chieftain of the 
Green Mountain Boys to offer him the command of the 

36 To St. John de Crévecceur, March 2, 1786, Records of the Governor 
and Council, 111, 390 f. Posterity will not seriously disagree with Jared 
Sparks in characterizing this work, in his “Life of Ethan Allen,” as “a 
crude and worthless performance, in which truth and error, reason and 
sophistry, knowledge and ignorance, ingenuity and presumption, are 
mingled together in a chaos, which the author denominates a system,” 
The Library of American Biography (ed. Sparks, New York, 1839), 


I, 350. 


57 Wm. Juddson to Allen, Aug. 4, 1785, Henry Stevens Papers, New 
York State Library. 
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desperate venture. This offer, Allen dismissed with 
contempt.” In the summer of 1788 we find him, in 
company with his enterprising brothers, Ira and Levi, in 
the City of Quebec, whither the trio had hopefully gone 
in an effort to enlarge the privileges of trade between 
their little republic and Canada and, if possible, to ob- 
tain a contract to supply timber for the British navy. To 
the governor, Lord Dorchester, he submitted, on July 
16, a lengthy memorial” “on the subject of American 
Politicks” as it might affect the reciprocal interests of 
Great Britain and Vermont. In this communication he 
referred to the intimate relations, amounting to “an al- 
liance of neutrality,” between the two states during the 
last three years of the late war, and boldly stated that 
“could Great Britain have afforded Vermont protection, 
they would readily have yielded up their independence, 
and have become a province of Great Britain.” This 
excursion into the realm of high politics, however, was 
destined to be his last. He died at Burlington, in a fit 
of apoplexy, on or about February 12, 1789. 

Ethan Allen’s career should be broadly interpreted in 
terms of the American frontier of which he was in many 
respects a typical product. His most active years were 
spent as a pioneer among a frontier people who found 
that alert opportunism was sometimes necessary for sur- 
vival. His natural powers of leadership, the upheaval 
of revolution, and the levelling influences of pioneer 

38 Ira Allen, History of Vermont, 247 ff; Ethan Allen to Col. Benja- 


min Simmons, May 3, 1787, Records of the Governor and Council, Ill, 
379 ff. 

8® Canadian Archives, Q 36-2, fols. 448 ff; Henry Stevens Papers, New 
York State Library. Cf. S. F. Bemis, “Relations between the Vermont 
Separatists and Great Britain, 1789-1791,” American Historical Review, 
XXI, 547 ff; J. B. Wilbur, Ira Allen, chaps. 13, 15, 16, passim. 
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democracy, all combined to give him a pre-eminence 
which his abrupt manners and lack of education would 
have prevented in more sophisticated circles. The State 
of Vermont stands to-day as his principal monument. 
For although his brother Ira was abler than he, and was 
unquestionably the chief architect of the state, without 
the foundations which Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys laid between 1771 and 1775 —to say 
nothing of the steadying influence which he exerted 
upon the wavering republic after his return from captiv- 
ity —the superstructure could never have been reared. 

















ETHAN ALLEN’S LITERARY CAREER 


JOHN PELL 


THAN ALLEN, it is usually supposed, was a pio- 
E neer, backwoods chieftain, and extempore soldier 
who suddenly emerged from the wilderness at the head 
of a band of uncouth adventurers, captured a fortress, 
shouted an epigram and disappeared again into the ob- 
scurity of mountain caverns and first-growth trees. It is 
true that his education was brief and sketchy, but not 
from lack of willingness. He wrote:’ 


In my youth I was much disposed to contemplation, and at 
my commencement in manhood I committed to manuscript 
such sentiments or arguments as appeared most consonant to 
reason, lest through the debility of memory, my improvement 
should have been less gradual. This method of scribbling I 
practised for many years, from which I experienced great ad- 
vantages in the progression of learning and knowledge, the 
more so as I was deficient in education and had to acquire the 
knowledge of grammar and language as well as the art of 
reasoning, principally from a studious application to it, which 
after all, I am sensible, lays me under disadvantages, particu- 
larly in matters of composition; however, to remedy this defect 
I have substituted the most unwearied pains. 


As this document indicates, “the most unwearied 
pains” did not entirely “remedy this defect” but it is the 
pains and not the defect which is important. As a boy, 
living in Cornwall, Connecticut, a log cabin village be- 


1 Reason the only Oracle of Man, etc. (Bennington, 1784), Preface. 
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side the Housatonic River, he spent the hours he could 
spare from fields and chores (except in hunting season) 
poring over the one book at his command —the Bible. 
He memorized passages, particularly from the Old 
Testament, pondered its stories and argued with his 
brothers and friends’ about religious matters. His broth- 
er’s (Heman) wife used to tell’ — 

that one summer when he [Ethan] was residing in her house 
he passed almost all the time in writing. She did not know 
what was the subject of his study, but on one occasion she called 


him to dinner, and he said he was very sorry she had called 
him so soon, for he had got clear up into the upper regions. 


Ethan’s formal education consisted of learning the 
three “Rs” from Dominie Douglas, the village peda- 
gogue of Cornwall,‘ and spending a few months prepar- 
ing for college with the Reverend Jonathan Lee of 
Salisbury. The death of Ethan’s father put an end to 
studies: the question of college was superseded by the 
question of getting in the crops before the long sterile 
winter.” But he continued to read the Bible, with a more 
and more critical attitude, and to make friends with old- 
er men who could tell him about books and discuss re- 
ligious questions (with the importation of some of 
Locke’s books, people were just beginning to discuss 

2 Ethan’s published works abound in Biblical phrases. His brother 
Ira wrote to Dr. Samuel Williams in 1795 (Cf. “Historical Magazine” 


ed. Dawson): “Ethan began early in life to dispute and argue on re- 
ligious matters.” 


* Hemenway, Vermont Gazetteer (Ludlow, Vt., 1860-63), I, 568. 
* E. C. Starr, History of Cornwall (Cornwall, 1926). 


® Ira to Williams: “My brother had just began to prepare for college 
when my father died in the eighteenth year of Ethan’s age. The cir- 
cumstance of the family were such that he proceeded no farther in his 
studies.” Cf., also, Hemenway, I, 568. 
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political as well as religious questions, but the latter were 
still, almost exclusively, the topic of polite conversation 
in primitive New England towns). 

During Ethan’s boyhood there was no mill in Corn- 
wall. Grist was taken to Woodbury, twenty miles to 
the south, to be exchanged for flour.” As soon as he was 
old enough, Ethan accompanied his father or went 
alone, on the annual excursion, leading a horse laden 
with harvest-filled saddlebags along the blazed trail. 

In Woodbury he probably stayed with his mother’s 
family, the Bakers, and went out with his cousin, Re- 
member, to meet the people of the neighborhood. He 
became acquainted with Mary Brownson, who was to be- 
come his wife, and with Benjamin Stiles,’ an older man, 
well educated and a cousin of Ezra Stiles, the president 
of Yale. Unlike his distinguished kinsman, Benjamin 
seems to have entertained not wholly orthodox ideas. 
He very likely told his young admirer something about 
Locke, whose works had been introduced at Yale a few 
years before,” and about the Great Awakening, which, 
within the decade, had swept across the face of New 
England, releasing emotions repressed for generations, 
and leaving in its wake regions of doubt and skepticism, 
people who dared to criticize the absurdity of such re- 
ligiosity. 

Like Benjamin Stiles, Ethan’s father was not an or- 
thodox Congregationalist. He professed, and taught his 
children, what he called “Arminianism.” This doctrine 


® Starr, Cornwall. 


7W. Cothren, History of Ancient Woodbury (Waterbury, 1854), 
414 (a letter from Ethan to Stiles written in 1786). 


. * Trumbull, History of Connecticut, Il, 183. 
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substituted a vague conception of free-will, or “agency,” 
for Original Sin, Imputation, and Atonement. So force- 
ful a man was Joseph Allen that he converted Solomon 
Palmer, the parson of Cornwall, to his beliefs! On a 
certain Sunday in March, when Ethan was sixteen, the 
parson arose in his pulpit, and, to the astonishment of 
his pious congregation, declared himself “an Episco- 
palian in sentiment.” This performance must have 
made a profound impression on the adolescent Ethan, 
who already regarded Puritanism with alarmingly-can- 
did eyes. 

Not long afterwards he went to Salisbury to prepare 
for college with the Reverend Jonathan Lee. Perhaps 
Ethan did the minister’s chores and cut his wood in re- 
turn for the benefits of education. One day he became 
involved in a discussion of imputation with a “calvinistic 
Divine” — undoubtedly the Reverend Jonathan — who 
explained that without Original Sin there could be 
neither Atonement nor Christ. Ethan, living in an at- 
mosphere of pioneer optimism, refused to believe that 
mankind was eternally damned by a malevolent God 
because Adam ate an apple. He went about for several 
months pondering the discussion and finally, as he 
tells” — 


after many painful searches and researches after the truth re- 
specting the doctrine of imputation, resolved at all events to 
abide the decision of rational argument in the premises and on 
a full examination of both parts of the doctrine, rejected the 
whole; 

—rejected, that is, Imputation, Redemption, Christ, 
and Christianity! 


® Oracles, 362. 
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A psychologist might build an interesting framework 
of suppositions upon the basis of Ethan’s adolescent con- 
version. One is reminded of certain events in the life of 
St. Augustine and of Rousseau’s Profession du foi d’un 
vicaire Savoyard. At the analogous point in their intel- 
lectual development, Jean Jacques met Madame de 
Warens and Ethan met Thomas Young,” an itinerant 
medico, who lived in the “Oblong” close to Salisbury, 
and carried books in his saddlebags as well as curettes 
and calomel. 

In contrast to Ethan, Young, though only five years 
older, was far removed from frontier illiteracy. He had 
attended college, had read widely and had copied or 
memorized passages from his favorite books, which, of 
course, he laid before his disciple. In this way Ethan 
became acquainted with the ideas of authors he had 
never read. 

Most prominent among them was Charles Blount, 
whose works evidently delighted Young while at col- 
lege. This early champion of Deism possessed a face- 
tious mind clothed (like a profiteer-sportsman on his 
first appearance in the field or woods) with all the tra- 
ditional trappings, “classics,” Greek, Latin, Hebrew; 
Plutarch, Tacitus, and so forth; “scholastics,” Acquinas, 
Athanasius; “moderns,” Locke, Hobbes, Machiavelli, 
and the rest. He devoted his really staggering degree 
of scholarship to pointing out that God condoned Abra- 
ham’s incestuous marriage, that it is permissible, ac- 
cording to the Decalogue, to marry two sisters in succes- 


1° Ira to Williams: “After an acquaintance with Doct Thos Young a 
Deist my brother embraced the same sentiments.” H. Hall, Early His- 
tory of Vermont, 497-500, gives a brief biography of Young. Also 
Hemenway, I, 568. The “Oblong” was the district between the Hudson 
and the Connecticut line. 
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sion, and to asking where Eve found thread to stitch her 
fig leaves and how the serpent learned to talk. In short, 
Blount was just the man to enchant a sophomore. 

Young had a good deal to say about his humorous 
philosopher. In this way Ethan acquired (by proxy, as 
it were) a smattering acquaintanceship with Locke, 
Athanasius, Plutarch, and a good many others whom he 
could not even identify. It is also clear than Ethan was 
familiar with the titles of at least two of Blount’s works:™ 
Oracles of Reason and Great is Diana, but that he actu- 
ally read either of these books seems to be precluded by 
his statement that he had never read the writings of the 
Deists.** Furthermore, had he done so, he would have 
lost patience with Blount’s frivolousness and failure to 
comprehend the real significance of the problems he 
presented. 

A second author with whom Ethan became acquainted 
through the alchemy of Young’s memory was Humph- 
rey Ditton,” a mathematician and disciple of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who published, in 1714, a Discourse on the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ —an attempt to reconcile 
a corporeal God with a Newtonian cosmography. The 
latter Ethan accepted and embodies in his system. (In 
his Oracles, published many years later, there were more 
quotations from Ditton than from any other source — 
except, of course, the Bible. According to eighteenth- 
century standards of scholarship, Ethan enclosed his 
quotations in quotation marks, but often omitted any 
reference to their source, so that, in some cases, it is quite 
impossible to identify them.) 


1! An edition of Blount’s Works was published at London, 1693. 
12 Preface to Oracles. 


18 Oracles. 
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When Young was at Yale, Locke was the idol of 
youthful intellectuals — comparable to Freud and Jung 
to-day: “Natural Rights” and “the law of self-preser- 
vation” took the place of discussions of sex, and became 
the basis of Young’s—and afterwards of Ethan’s (as 
of all the revolutionists’) — political philosophy. Be- 
sides the Essay on Civil Government and the Essay on 
Human Understanding, Young brought with him to the 
frontier —in his saddlebags or in his memory — War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses,'* Watts’ Sermons*® 
and Salmon’s Geographical Grammar.”* Long winter 
evenings, sipping flip before a smouldering hardwood 
fire, the doctor and the disciple copied passages, wrote 
out comments and deductions, and talked about getting 
out a book which would shatter the smug platitudes of 
the orthodox. 

Within a couple of years of the time that Ethan 
came to Salisbury, Young moved away from the “Ob- 
long” to Albany, and finally to Philadelphia. Not long 
afterwards Ethan went to Northampton to become the 
overseer of his brother-in-law’s lead mine.” According 
to tradition, Young took the notes with him and kept 
them until he died in 1777. Later Ethan recovered 
them from his estate.” In the meantime, even if he had 
lacked documentary reminders, Ethan had not aban- 
doned his rebellious attitude towards Calvanism. 

14 Oracles. 


18 Oracles. 
16 The Geography is mentioned by Ethan and also by Young in his 
pamphlet Some Reflections on the Disputes between New-York, New- 
Hampshire and Col. John Henry Lydius of New-York, etc. (New-Haven, 
1764). Attributed to Young by Ezra Stiles. 
- 17 Trumbull, History of Northampton (Northampton, 1898-1902). 
18 This tradition seems to be universally accepted by the Vermont his- 
torians. I have found no documentary basis for it. 
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Jonathan Edwards had been forced to leave North- 
ampton years before Ethan arrived, but the master’s 
spirit lingered in the breasts of a few loyal disciples. 
Prominent among them was Ethan’s cousin Joseph, hus- 
band of Betty,’® the record-breaking midwife of that 
town. Obviously, Joseph did what he could to bring the 
young renegade back to the fold, and lent him some of 
the great Doctor’s sermons. 

Edwards, even now, is something of an anomaly in 
the minds of students of the period. The protagonist of 
Puritanism, he appeared upon the scene long after the 
final curtain had dropped. Ethan, for example, was a 
more typical product of his age than Edwards, who, like 
all poets, was shackled to the past by an imagination 
which overpowered his faculties of discernment. His 
theology was divorced from reason and from humanity. 
In a land of opportunity and an age of progress, he 
preached determinism and infant damnation. He pic- 
tured the chosen few in blissful content watching the in- 
describable tortures of the eternally damned, and God 
hating human beings with an infinitely malignant hatred 
for sins which He had forced them to commit. The con- 
trast between this hopeless, morbid, hell-fire predestina- 
tion and the optimism of Thomas Young or the humor 
of Charles Blount was the final impulse towards com- 
plete emancipation from a Puritan heredity. After read- 
ing Edwards’ sermons, Ethan went about deliberately 
trying to shock people by swearing and scoffing, which 
may account for the fact that he, like Edwards before 
him, was requested to leave Northampton. 


19 She assisted at 3,000 births. Cf. Rev. Solomon Clark, Antiquities, 
Historicals and Graduates of Northampton (Northampton, 1892), 600. 
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He became (like so many of his contemporaries) a 
land-speculator, went up to the “Grants” (now Ver- 
mont), became the champion of the New Hampshire 
party as opposed to the New York party, and established 
what amounted to an independent republic in the heart 
of the colonies. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in 1764 (four or five years before Ethan went 
north) his friend Young published a pamphlet attacking 
the New York claim to the “Grants” and containing, as 
an appendix, some rather extraordinary verse entitled 
“Some Rules of law fit to be observed in purchasing 
land.”” 

As a partisan chieftain, Ethan suddenly discovered 
a use for his early devotion to grammar: propaganda. A 
weekly, called the Connecticut Courant, recently estab- 
lished at Hartford, had gained a wide circulation on the 
“Grants” and among those interested in the New Hamp- 
shire land speculation. As early as 1772 Ethan began to 
write editorials and articles for the Courant.” He some- 
times had his articles printed as pamphlets, as well, and 
would distribute them himself in the winter when trav- 
elling was comparatively easy.” Some of these articles 
are signed by name, some by phrases, such as “A friend 
of Liberty and Property.”* They are strong, clear, 
convincing arguments, which, I believe, had a profound 

2° Cf. 16 above. 

21 Cf. My bibliography in the Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Mu- 
seum (January, 1929). 


22 Cf. Ethan’s Memorandum Book in the coilection of the late J. B. 
Wilbur of Manchester, Vermont. 

23 It is of significance that the phrase “Liberty and Property” also ap- 
pears in Young’s pamphlet (Note 16), 15. As late as 1780 Ethan used 
the phrase in a conversation with Justus Sherwood. Canadian Archives, 
B 180. 
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effect upon the New Hampshire settlers as well as on 
the “Yorkers.” 

There was nobody in the opposition who could touch 
Ethan as a popular writer. However, in 1773, James 
Duane, one of the most influential of the New York 
land-speculators, produced several elaborate pamphlets, 
stating, with legal clarity, just why the land in question 
belonged to New York.* Ethan replied with a two- 
hundred-page book, which, ingeniously combining docu- 
ments with poetry, tore Duane’s legalistic arguments to 
shreds by replacing Blackstone with Locke and appeal- 
ing to the higher law of self-preservation, natural 
rights, and all the rest of the paraphernalia with which 
the new philosophers were preparing the way for the 
Reign of Reason and the Reign of Terror.” 

For a list of the extraordinary pamphlets with which, 
during and after the Revolution, Ethan maintained the 
independence of his republic and prepared the way for 
the State of Vermont, I refer the reader to my bibliog- 
raphy.” His unusual dramatic ability blossomed in the 
“Narrative” of his captivity.” First appearing as a serial 
in the Pennsylvania Packet in March, 1779, there fol- 
lowed five editions within two years. In the preface, 
Ethan, with quaint candor, begged the reader to excuse 

*4 4 State of the Right of the Colony of New York with respect to its 
eastern boundary of Connecticut River (New York, 1773), and A Nar- 
rative of the Proceedings subsequent to the Royal Adjudication Concern- 


ing the Lands to the Westward of Connecticut River (New York, 1773), 
were attributed to Duane by the John Adams Diary. 

29 4 brief Narrative of the Proceedings of the Government of New 
York, relative to their obtaining the jurisdiction of that Large District 
of Land to the Westward of Connecticut River, etc. (Hartford, 1774). 

26 Note 21 above. 

27 4 Narrative of Colonel Ethan Allen’s Captivity, etc. (Philadelphia, 
1779). 
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any inaccuracies in his performance “as the author has 
unfortunately missed of a liberal education.” If, how- 
ever, fate, by causing his father’s death at a crucial time, 
withheld from Ethan some of the intricacies of English 
grammar, she furnished in their place an astonishing in- 
tuition of the simplicities of the American people. His 
“Narrative” affected them as all other revelations of 
marvelous adventures, emotional catastrophes, brutali- 
ties, sufferings, murders, scandals, and atrocities seem 
to have done. Appearing at a time when patriotism for 
a loose federation of debt-burdened states was low, and 
interest in shooting at mercenaries almost extinct, its 
racy, bombastic, fascinating descriptions of fighting, suf- 
fering, boasting, and cursing revived the languishing 
idol “Liberty” and enormously helped the efforts of 
the revolutionary leaders to rid the land of Tories. 

As already stated, after Thomas Young’s death and 
his own return from captivity, Ethan recovered the 
manuscript of their youthful adventures in philosophy, 
and, somewhat later, decided to publish a system of phi- 
losophy.” 

When he came to write his book, Ethan seems to have 
had at his command, besides the Salisbury, or “Oblong” 
notes, a Bible,” Pope’s “Essay on Man”” (brother Ira 
lent a copy to Justus Sherwood at about this time), Sal- 
mon’s Geography,” a certain Rathburn’s Account of the 
Shaker Sect,” and two dictionaries, Daniel Fenning’s” 
and the great Dr. Johnson’s (source of endless informa- 
tion and entertainment).” In the twenty intervening 

*8 Ira wrote in 1781: “General Allen has resigned and taken to his old 
studies, philosophy.” Canadian Archives (Ottawa), B 176, 145. 


- 29 There are quotations from, or references to, each of these in the 
Oracles. 
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years Ethan had read, studied, and ripened with experi- 
ence. He had acquired a smattering of French” (prob- 
ably not enough to read the Encyclopedists in the origi- 
nal) and had produced five pamphlets as well as a num- 
ber of newspaper articles. Young had died after nam- 
ing the State which Ethan had created “Vermont.” 

There is a tradition that Ethan hired a young college 
student who was teaching school in Vermont to be his 
amanuensis.” While Ethan dictated, walking up and 
down the room, swinging his cane, the young man would 
occasionally interrupt with a suggestion that a word was 
misplaced or the sense not clear. Ethan would some- 
times lose his temper, swearing and threatening with his 
stick until the youth (whose grammar was probably per- 
fect and whose name has been forgotten) put down what 
he wanted him to. 

The negative side of the book is devoted to confuting 
Calvinism by an appeal to reason and to attacking the 
power of the priests and the weapons they use to keep 
themselves in power: miracles and revelation.” Original 
Sin, the fall of man, imputation, the inspiration of the 
Bible, the atonement, are reduced to ashes in the fire of 
reason. The virgin birth is esteemed unworthy of “seri- 
ous confutation.” The positive side of the book is an 
attempt to establish Newtonian physics and Lockean 
psychology in the place of the Puritan cosmography and 


30 


He mentions studying French in the Narrative. 

31 J. E. Henry, Account of Arnold’s Campaign against Quebec (ed. 
Munsell, 1877), 120-7, n. 

52 For the best criticism of the book, cf. Ethan Allen and his Mag- 
num Opus by Clarence Gohdes in the Open Court (Chicago, 1929), and 
I. W. Riley, American Philosophy. The Early Schools (New York, 
1907), 1, 46 ff. 
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determinism. Instead of the conception of a transcend- 
ent being, occasionally active in the affairs of the world, 
incomprehensible to reason, Ethan substitutes the con- 
ception of an immanent power, continually active in the 
world, knowable in his nature from man’s own rational 
nature. In other words, the order of the universe, the 
laws of nature, are the Divine laws, knowable to man 
through the action of his reason, and God is their self- 
existent cause. We can not comprehend His essence, 
eternity or manner of existence, yet as far as we under- 
stand nature, we become acquainted with the character 
of God; for the knowledge of nature is the revelation 
of God. Nature, reason, God, good, hope, at last, seep- 
ing, like sunshine, through a tiny crevice into the infinite 
gloom of Calvinism. Ten years later, Paine and Jef- 
ferson were going to roll back the boulders and let light 
pour into the deathly caverns—while in France the 
revolutionists would be proclaiming to an awaiting 
world, the dawn of the age of reason. 

Ethan, the pioneer, is approaching Spinoza’s descrip- 
tion of the universe. But the mountain chieftain stops 
short of monism: God is the eternal cause, nature His 
coéxistent creation, its rules His attributes. Creation is 
an infinite exertion of omnipresent, omniscient, omnipo- 
tent God. But man once created is left to make his own 
decisions, guided by reason. 

This Freedom of man’s will is, of course, inconsistent 
with the conception of the omnipresent, ever-creating 
God. It is the rock on which Ethan’s boat breaks to 
pieces — just when it is approaching the tranquil seas 
sailed by Spinoza and Emerson. But it was inevitable. 
The doctrine of Free Will appealed to him more than 
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any other abstract idea. In a sense, his whole life was a 
rebellion against Calvinistic determinism. His abandon- 
ment of accepted dogma belongs in the same category 
as his abandonment of the Crown. If there was any 
dominant factor in his philosophy of life it was the love 
of liberty. He was the slave of Freedom. 

If in the last analysis Ethan’s conception falls short 
of consistency, compare it with the Mosaic-Calvinistic 
theory of creation (universally accepted in his day): 
God, at a certain point in time, working by the day, for 
six days, and having to rest at night from his exertions, 
in order to complete a Garden of Eden from which he 
immediately ejects his creature, man, because of an in- 
discretion with an apple and a talking snake. 

As was to be expected, the good Puritan publishers 
turned Ethan’s book down. Completing it in the sum- 
mer of 1782, he seems to have taken or sent it to Watson 
and Goodwin of Hartford, who had printed most of his 
political pamphlets. In their files the manuscript lay for 
several years.” In the course of those years he met and 
married Fanny Buchanan, a beautiful young widow. His 
flagging enthusiasm, his old gusto for life returned, he 
wanted to shine in her eyes, in everybody’s eyes for her. 

With state encouragement Haswell and Russell had 
set up a press in Bennington. Ethan finally succeeded in 
arranging with them to bring out the book, but, though 
work was commenced in the fall of 1784, it progressed 
very slowly. In September, 1785, the printers moved 
into new quarters, and, from then on, the work on the 

33 The editor of the abridged 1838 edition of the Oracles states that 
the manuscript “lay for a long time in the hands of a printer at Hart- 


ford, whom the writer of this has heard the author abuse for want of 
moral courage.” 
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book advanced with some consistency until completed in 
November.” Ethan presented thé first copy to come 
from the press to Fanny, inscribing, on the title-page, 
these lines:”* 


Dear Fanny wise, the beautiful and young, 
The partner of my joys, my dearest self, 
My love, pride of my life, your sexes pride, 
And partner of Sincere politeness, 

To thee a welcome compliment I make 

Of treasures rich, the Oracles of Reason. 


The book was received just about as one might ex- 
pect: the free-thinkers were enthusiastic, the skeptics 
amused, and the clergy furious. Ethan sent copies to 
Stephen Bradley in Westminster, Benjamin Stiles in 
Woodbury and St. John de Crévecceur in Paris— who 
undoubtedly read the book and circulated it among their 
friends. A copy reached Goshen and created so much in- 
terest in that town that a group of people delegated 
Ephraim Starr to write to Ethan and find out if he 
would send them a few copies in return for goods from 
Ephraim’s store,” as they had no cash. But a great many 
copies were destroyed in a fire in Haswell’s garret —an 
event which the pious regarded as a direct manifestation 
of divine disfavor.” 

The Oracles became known as “Ethan Allen’s Bi- 
ble.”** The book, if not a financial success, at least gave 


34 Ethan’s letter to Stiles in Cothren, Woodbury, 414. 


35 The inscribed copy is in the possession of J. E. Goodrich of Burl- 
ington, Vermont. 


36 This information comes from Letters among the Stevens Papers in 
the New York State Library. 


37 The editor of the 1788 edition tells the story of the fire and states 
that Haswell regarded it as the judgment of God. 


38 Hemenway, I, 567. 
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its author the satisfaction of starting controversies and 
calling forth fervent replies. A pious, though anony- 
mous, gentleman, who signed himself “Ethan Nomatter 
who, Philanthropos” wrote a series of letters admonish- 
ing the wicked Ethan.“ And Dr. Lemuel Hopkins of 
Hartford inserted an advertisement in the Vermont Ga- 
zette:” 


Just imported in the Balloon Sarcastic (Imported from 
France) and now opening for sale . . . by the Genius of Ver- 
mont at her store on the top of Mount Anthony in Benning- 
ton, a large assortment of valuable books, among which are the 
following . . . Deism Confessed and Good Manners Defend- 
ed, with a chapter in favor of Oracles and a section on the heat 
of good blood near the grand clymacterice, and the animation 
of youthful charms. By E. A. 

And a sequel to be entitled: 


The Pleasant Art of Money Catching Reduced to Prac- 
tise. E. A. 


Likewise another correspondent (possibly Royall Tyler) 
inserted a long letter reputed to come from Lord George 
Gordon (the mad Lord of Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge) 
thanking Ethan for offering to dedicate the book to him 
but modestly pointing out that the honor should be con- 
ferred upon the Grand Mogul, who would undoubtedly 
incorporate the system of the Oracles into the Moham- 
medan faith.“ 

The clergy of the land—FEzra Stiles, Timothy 
Dwight, Lemuel Hopkins, Lemuel Haynes, Nathan 
Perkins — attacked Ethan from the pulpit and in their 
printed works, while early historians and biographers 
apologized for his lapse of faith. But J. E. Henry, the 


38 Hemenway, I, 567. 
39 Sept. 19, 1785. 
#° June 16, 1785. 
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historian of Arnold’s Quebec Campaign,” observed, 
that — 

long after the publication of Allen’s book, which had fallen 
into oblivion, even with its readers, that vile reprobate, Thomas 
Paine . . . filched from Ethan Allen the great body of his 
deistical and atheistical opinions, which from the time of 
Celsus, down to the age of Chubb Tindal and others, have 
been so often refuted by men of the utmost respectability of 
character. 


The Oracles was Ethan’s last publication, but there is 
a brief epilogue to this story. Retiring to a farm, which 
overlooked the Onion River and Burlington Bay, with 
Fanny and his children, Ethan, following Candide’s ad- 
vice, spent his last days cultivating his garden. He oc- 
cupied the long winter evenings writing an appendix for 
the Oracles, an eighty page manuscript which he called 
An Essay on the universal plenitude of Being, and on 
the nature and immortality of the soul.” It deals with 
the essence of the soul, which, Ethan has decided, is 
substantial but not material (isn’t that what the spiritual- 
ists call ectoplasm?), with the proofs of “agency” or 
free-will, with the intuition of the existence of the soul 
and of immortality, and the plenitude (or absence of 
vacuum) of the universe. It contains such sentences as 
these: 

We know but little of things, yet with candour, application, 
and a sincere desire after truth, we may improve our under- 


standings in the knowledge of nature; much farther than at 
our commencing studients we could have imagined. 


"| The Appendix was finally published in the Historical Magazine 
(1872-3), Third Series, 1, 194, 274, 330; Il, 29 & 76. 
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And: 


God is absolutely perfect, in his natural attributes of wisdom 
and power, and in his moral perfections of Justice goodness 
and truth. 

Finally: 

That God could not have prevented moral evil, is evident 
from the following considerations, to wit, that of all possible 
systems of being and providence, infinite wisdom must have 
devised the best, and in that perfect system, there must be some- 
where such a rank, order or condition of creature as man, in 
order to make the universal and systematical scale of being and 
providence compleat, and make an infinite display of the eter- 
nal attributes, and moral perfections of the Divine nature, and 
as a deficiency of the creatures called man, would have rendered 
the system of being and providence incompleat, and consequent- 
ly have negatived the perfection of God, therefore the creation 
and existence of man was essentially necessary, and consequent- 
ly must be, as they are by nature, since no other specific kind of 
creatures, could have been identically man, or filled that place 
and rank of being, for which the creation and existence of man 
was necessary, and inasmuch as man, in order to be man, must 
be a (free) agent, he must have it in his power to do both 
moral good and evil, in the agency whereof God could not 
have controlled him, having originally made him free, with- 
out violating the essential powers and faculties of his nature or 
annihilating him, either of which would infringe on his wis- 
dom, and render his system of being and providence incompleat 
and abortive. 


The sentence of a man, of an artist, who loves sentences 
as sentences, not merely for what they contain! 











JAMES GATES PERCIVAL 
STUDENT OF GERMAN CULTURE 


ADOLPH B. BENSON 


DER DEUTSCHE PATRIOT. 


Bist du dahin, du alte Freiheit hin? 

Ruf’ ich umsonst zu dir, du heiliger Geist? 
Noch schwebst du herrlich tiber meinem Sinn: 
Ich fiihl’ es, wie du mich zum Kampfe reisst. 


Zum Schwerte greif’ ich, das der Vater trug, 
Und eile kiihn zu deinem hohen Krieg; 

Dort braust voll edler Wuth der Heldenzug 
Und steigt die steile Bahn zum letzten Sieg. 


Wir siegen einst! O Deutschland, du wirst frei! 
Das deutsche Volk erhebt sich wie ein Mann. 
Hin rollt die schwarze Nacht der Sklaverei, 
Der Rache Blitz zerschmettert den Tyrann. 


Madison [Wisconsin], den 22 Februar, 1855. 


geen lines were written — not by a native chau- 
vinistic German—but by James Gates Percival, a 
Connecticut Yankee, who, incidentally, had never seen 
Germany but who (during his last years) probably wrote 
more German verse than English —if indeed he then 
wrote any English verse at all. The above stanzas, per- 
haps the last he composed, were written at the “oft- 
repeated” solicitations of Mr. August Kriier, state libra- 
rian of Wisconsin and editor of the Wisconsin Séaats- 
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Zeitung, in which they were published. Percival was 
state geologist of Wisconsin at the time, and whenever 
he appeared in the capital he was generally to be found 
in the state library. There one afternoon in the room in 
charge of Mr. Kriier, this piece of poetry was written at 
his suggestion, “in a minute or two,” and “apparently as 
much to get rid of his solicitation and secure himself 
from further annoyance,” according to Percival’s rather 
superficial biographer, “as from any other motive.”’ 
Whatever the motive, however, the writer knew some 
German, and it is the purpose of this article to trace Per- 
cival’s study of that language and culture. Three years 
after the poet’s death, which occurred in 1856, in the 
introduction to his Poetical W orks, the author of his bio- 
graphical sketch, Erasmus D. North, M.D., who had 
known Percival well, and the final editor of the poems, 
L. W. Fitch,’ acquaint us with the fact that the last years 
of the Connecticut scientist and poet were made particu- 
larly happy through his friendship with the Chippewa 
and Winnebago Indians and with the—Germans. 
These were his best friends. Says this introduction: “His 
loss [i.e. Percival’s death] was deeply felt . . . by the 
mining interests of the State [of Wisconsin] by the Ger- 
mans especially, to whom he had endeared himself by 
addressing to them numerous patriotic songs in their 
own language.” This curious geologist is worth our 
acquaintance. First a paragraph about the man himself. 


1 Julius H. Ward, The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival 
(Boston, 1866), 501. All references to Ward are to this work. This is 
an antiquated biography, rather poor, but it is the only work of its kind 
that we have, and it is valuable, of course, for its letters. 

2 Dr. North had died in the meantime, and the work of editing had 
been left to Mr. Fitch. 
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Born in 1795, a native of Berlin, Connecticut, where 
his father was a physician, he early showed prodigious 
tendencies for everything in which ordinary boys have 
no interest whatever. He soon not only read but di- 
gested, it seems, what was in his father’s library, medi- 
cal books and all, and gazed yearningly around for new 
libraries to conquer. Botany appealed to his enthusiasm 
for nature ; astronomy fascinated him ; geology and geog- 
raphy he learned in astonishing detail; and at twenty- 
five years of age he had managed, in spite of many 
interruptions, to secure both an A.B. and an M.D. 
degree from Yale, though most of his knowledge seems 
to have been acquired independently. In the interim he 
had written a considerable amount of poetry, winning 
more praise than mockery. Three times he planned or 
tried to commit suicide, but during the last attempt the 
affliction which had prompted it suddenly left him, and 
he never tried again. He essayed the practice of medi- 
cine, but gave it up when his patients began to die dur- 
ing an epidemic; he became a private tutor to a young 
lady in Philadelphia, but ran away in sheer fright from 
her when he one day accidentally touched her hand; 
later he was for a time professor of chemistry at West 
Point, but found the work and discipline unbearable; he 
was, again, assistant surgeon at the port of Boston for a 
short period, but disliked that position; and was at vari- 
ous times and places editor and Phi Beta Kappa orator, 
though never with complete practical success. In New 
Haven, for a number of comparatively happy months in 
1827, the sensitive, melancholy scholar read proofs on 
Webster’s Dictionary, and in many cases corrected por- 
‘tions of the manuscripts before they were sent to the 
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printer. But Percival apparently knew too much for 
practical purposes, and his opinions regarding the ety- 
mology of words often collided with those of Dr. Web- 
ster. It is not unlikely that Percival knew the more of 
the two, for this was the opinion of his contemporaries, 
and he insisted that etymologies, so far as they were 
known or could be known, should be absolutely correct 
before they went to the press. Webster was not so par- 
ticular, it seems, and to save time struck some practical 
compromise in each case. So Percival and Webster were 
obliged to sever relations. In the Thirties this same 
proof-reader made the first geological survey in the state 
of Connecticut, and there is probably not a square mile 
of land in that state that his foot has not touched. 

This all-around scientist and naturalist was, above all, 
a poet, lexicographer, and student of literature. His 
friends were most of all astonished at his knowledge of 
foreign languages and the obscure dialects of these. He 
seems to have been able to read every European lan- 
guage except Turkish, including ancient and modern 
forms, and to have had a good knowledge of some Ori- 
ental dialects. Language to him was the first key to his- 
tory and philosophy, the open-sesame to the thoughts of 
nations and individuals. So Percival became one of the 
first real philologists of the United States. The works 
of Franz Bopp and Grimm “and others of the profound 
Germans were imported by him and had long been fa- 
miliar companions before either their names or their dis- 
coveries had been heard by most of our ablest profes- 
sors of language.”* His knowledge of foreign tongues, 
according to George Hayward, M.D., was almost equal 


® Ward, 307. 
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to that of Cardinal Guiseppe Mezzofanti (1774-1849), 
who seems to have been acquainted with eighty-eight 
dialects, of which he spoke thirty-eight perfectly.* This 
comparison is unquestionably an exaggeration, for Per- 
cival’s forte was not the spoken tongue, but it demon- 
strates a contemporaneous opinion about his linguistic 
ability. On the other hand, James Russell Lowell’s 
merciless estimate of Percival in his review of the poet 
is obviously unsympathetic and unjust. Lowell felt it 
was a liability rather than an asset to say “nothing” in 
several languages. So far as the history of words went, 
however, and the ability to read correctly, Percival was 
beyond a doubt one of the foremost of his time in this 
land; indeed, he surpassed in most respects the ability 
of his contemporaries, and in comparative, scientific 
study anticipated the better-known scholars of language 
chronologically by several years. His relation to the 
Scandinavian languages and culture I have discussed in 
another paper.” Suffice to say that when Ole Bull, the 
Norwegian violinist, gave a concert in New Haven in 
1843, Percival greeted him with a poem in good Danish. 
According to his own statement, ultimately he could 
versify in thirteen different languages. 

Percival’s study of the Germanic dialects differs to 
some extent from that of the other languages — hence 
this article. He seems all through his life to have had a 
special interest in German, and in those who wrote in 
that tongue. One reason for this, of course, is the fact 
that German was the medium through which he ac- 
quired his first knowledge of comparative philology. 


* Ward, 211. 
° Scandinavian Studies, X, 136-146. 
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The works imported on the scientific study of linguistics 
were German; Bopp and Grimm became, as we have in- 
timated, his guides in this field, and to master them he 
was obliged first of all to master their language. Ger- 
man, also, it seems, was the more convenient medium 
that opened up to the American the wealth of the Rus- 
sian folk-songs, though Percival in the course of time 
learned to read all the important Slavonic dialects. As 
for literary criticism of foreign writers, he seldom spent 
any time or energy upon it, but we shall see presently 
that he made one notable exception in favor of two 
German poets. 

Just when Percival began the study of German we do 
not yet know, but it must have been considerably over a 
century ago, for he was well acquainted with some Ger- 
man writers in 1822, when planning the publication of 
the first volume of his poems, entitled Clio, and he was 
not a man to use translations except for purposes of com- 
parison or mere convenience. In the preface to this vol- 
ume, which was to be a forerunner of a series of similar 
collections of the same name to follow at regular inter- 
vals, Percival says: 


It remains to be learned how the public will tolerate a peri- 
odical poet, who, like the wandering minstrel of old, will take 
them in his round at certain seasons, and demand for his airy, 
insubstantial offerings a quantum su fficit of mere tangible ex- 
istence. I can plead in my defence, the examples of the Ger- 
man bards Kotzebue, Lessing, Biirger; but these Germans are 
a visionary race, who love to wander in the regions of mysticism 
and singularity, and are therefore not to be pleaded by a dweller 
in a country so enlightened and business-like as ours. I would 
not indeed wish to split hairs with Kant, nor dream of his pos- 
sible transcendentalisms; nor would I seal the fate of a luck- 
less wight by the unfortunate swell of his cranium; nor revel 
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among the caverns and churchyards, the ghosts and goblins of 
moonstruck ballad-mongers; . . .° 

This so-called “defence” based on German examples 
is perhaps neither clear, critical, nor entirely relevant. 
What has Kotzebue to do with Percival’s youthful, 
poetic Clio? Yet this should be noted. The preface is 
written for American consumption, and between the 
lines, I believe, we can discern the writer’s own sympa- 
thy for that very mysticism and singularity which he 
thus cleverly and cautiously purports to criticise. It gave 
him a chance to say something about Germans. His 
mind and soul evidently turned naturally to the German 
writers for a comparison, and his poems show, it has al- 
ready been claimed, a striking similarity to “the mystic 
utterances of Novalis.”’ Personally, I believe that Per- 
cival in his early twenties had read the German writers, 
including some of the philosophers, in the original. We 
do know that in the summer of 1823, when engaged on 
the “Prometheus,” he was reading the hexameter trans- 
lations of Homer by Johann Heinrich Voss, who thus 
became Percival’s model for his own experimentation in 
English hexameters from Homer. 

On July 18, 1823, Percival, in a postscript to a letter 
from New Haven to James Lawrence Yvonnet, writes: 

I have a little more to say, Did you ever study German? I 
have been dipping into it, and a strange language it is in sound 
and construction, — sucking in its gutterals like a whirlpool, 
augh, — hissing out its sibilants like a goose, eesh,— and roll- 
ing round its oblique diphthongs like a sailor his quid, foieer. 
Then there are its compounds, umgangssprache, round-about- 
going language, for the general language of polite conversa- 
_ °© Scandinavian Studies, X, 86. 

7 [bid., 247. 
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tion, 2s wahrscheinlichkeit, i.e. truth-seem-like-ness, for prob- 
ability. In its order I will give a specimen exactly translated: 
“So is itself (even) more than possible (may-like); probable it 
is that to the almost round by the sea encircled (around-fioated ) 
America, also by this way, from some one side, some one time 
new-comers (on-comelings) conveyed (to be carried) have 
been may.” Cart before the horse complete. But I find this 


employment so interesting that I have given it twelve hours a 
day.* 


In 1826 Percival planned ambitiously a tragedy, 
called a New Faust, and in the following two years his 
translations from foreign poets—some of them pub- 
lished presumably in New Haven newspapers, though 
I have thus far been unable to locate them — ranged 
from Goethe and Schiller to Anacreon and Sappho. 

Percival commenced in the early thirties to take an 
unusual interest in Middle High German, and especial- 
ly in Hartman von Ouwe’s Der arme Heinrich. He was 
much delighted with it, made free translations from the 
poem, and corresponded at length with Professor 
George Ticknor of Harvard on the subject. Percival 
wrote to Ticknor from New Haven on May 16, 1832:° 


® Scandinavian Studies, X, 425 and 172-173. 

In view of Percival’s study and knowledge of German in 1823, the fol- 
lowing statement from a doctoral dissertation written in 1905 will be of 
interest : 

“German being practically unknown at Harvard and in Boston until 
1825, the remainder of New England can scarcely come into considera- 
tion. Except in the few German settlements there was doubtless no 
knowledge whatever of either; [the German] language or literature.” 
Scott Holland Goodnight, German Literature in American Magazines 
prior to 1846 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1907), 15. It is obvious that Dr. 
Goodnight had never heard of the New Havener, Dr. Percival. 

*It should be remembered that this was almost twenty years before 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, based on Der arme Heinrich, appeared, 
and that Longfellow was Ticknor’s successor at Harvard. Could there 
have been an influence? Longfellow knew Percival and at least once 
called on him in New Haven. 
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.. . Have you read Der arme Heinrich? Would the story be 
offensive to English and American tastes as it now is? There 
seem to me [to be] fine elements of poetry in its composition, 
narrated, it is true, with the utmost simplicity, but on the whole 
picturesque and pathetic. The miselsuht of Heinrich, the 
strange superstition that he could be healed only by der megede 
[der maget?| bluot, and the scene in the miinster at Salerno, 
would doubtless be offensive; but the strong fidelity of der 
meiger and diu meigerin sin, the heroic and devoted attachment 
of ir dohter di maget, to whom Heinrich owed ere und lip [? ], 
and his own grateful affection for his triite, are in my view 
choice materials for a tale of simple feeling. I am particularly 
pleased by the meeting of the farmer and his wife on the return 
of their daughter and Heinrich from Salerno, when they found 
her alive and well, and Heinrich reine und wol gesunt,.. . 
alse vor zweinzic jaren.”” 


On June 4, 1832, Percival writes again to Ticknor, 
from New Haven, on questions pertaining to Der arme 
Heinrich. He still believes that the — 


main pivot of the poem, Heinrich’s leprosy, would shock the 
fastidiousness of present taste. Still I think the poem rich in 
all the elements of a simple pathetic story. It would seem that 
at those early periods the leprosy was a frequent subject of 
poetic interest; but it is now very different. . . . You ask if 
etewaz mé dan dri stunt should not be rendered three hours 
rather than three times, as I rendered it. I gave my rendering 
from reflection. I did not doubt that stunt was the present Ger- 
man Stunde (hour). Three hours I thought too long a saluta- 
tion even for such a meaning, and yet [also? ] something more 

2° Since Percival’s biographer, Ward, evidently knew no Middle High 
German and probably could not read correctly the quotations by Perci- 
val from that dialect in his letters to Ticknor, which are therefore for 
the most part wrong in our source, I have taken the liberty to correct the 


spelling of MHG words in the letters and reconstruct the quotations in 
normalized form. Some of Ward’s reproductions are, however, dis- 


-torted almost beyond undisputed recognition. I have not had access to 


the original letters. For quotation itself, see Ward, 313-314; also, Der 
arme Heinrich, 11.1370, 1377. 
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than three hours seemed less quaint than something more than 
three times.” 


It would seem from this interesting letter as though 
Percival were a much more profound scholar of Middle 
High German than Ticknor, and I believe this is true. 
The former, in the last-quoted letter, proceeds to give 
the latter a long philological disquisition on the word 
stunt, quoting numerous examples, why he agrees with 
Grimm. Yet Percival did not feel that Grimm’s version 
of Der arme Heinrich (1815) was satisfactory. It 
should be mentioned here, too, that this self-made 
American pathfinder in Germanics had no Middle High 
German glossary, but got his meaning from the knowl- 
edge of German and other Teutonic dialects. Percival, 
also, discusses with Ticknor at length the double nega- 
tive in Middle High German, Dutch and French. 

In the year 1833, when the brooding, impractical 
Percival struggled so hard with poverty, he found par- 
tial solace in the continued study of languages, and more 
particularly German. In the following year, namely, he 
sent a manuscript book of German poetry to Professor 
Ticknor, who in turn sent it to a German instructor, Dr. 
Follen,” for criticism. Percival was pleased with the 
results. He had made some mistakes in idiom and gram- 
mar; but some stanzas were found to be faultless, 
though he had never studied the composition of any 
foreign dialect with the view of making any extensive 
practical application of it. He wrote rather for pleasure 
and without pretension. Whether any of the German 
verses written at this period were ever published, we 


11 Ward, 318 ff. 


12 Obviously Professor Ticknor did not set up for an authority in 
German poetic composition. 
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have thus far been unable to determine. It may well be 
that some of them were printed later, in Wisconsin, ang 
possibly in a revised form. 

Yale students and others from New Haven, —_ 
Percival’s extraordinary linguistic talent, seem { have 
remembered particularly his work in Geyman. Ward 
tells us of “a member of the class of “1 1833, at Yale, 
[who] remembers distinctly the vj’e voce translations 
from Goethe and Schiller whicty he [Percival] was in- 
duced to give before his claswnates [i.e. before the class 
of 1833].”” 

In the thirties there was a movement for popular 
education in New Haven. Percival was interested and 
helped further the good work. Says his biographer: 

Percival himself gave a course of lectures, or rather, les- 
sons, in New Haven, not in the building [especially assigned 
for public lectures], for his natural timidity was too great to 
encounter a public audience, but in the theological lecture- 
room of Yale College. They were on the German language, 
and consisted chiefly of translations of prose and poetry into 
English, intermingled with philosophical commentaries on the 
peculiarities of the original. It was pure grammar; he did not 
talk German, and claimed no acquaintance with the niceties of 
pronunciation; but all his listeners, most of whom were gradu- 
ates, were struck with his perfect mastery of the subject.** 


It was Percival who carefully revised and edited the 
voluminous Malte-Brun’s A System of Universal Geog- 
raphy which appeared in America in 1834. This work 
shows a painstaking and exhaustive editor. Of the sec- 
tions devoted to Germany about half, in actual words, 
are devoted to notes and commentaries by the editor. 


13 Ward, 329. 
14 [bid., 405. 
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Etymologies of proper names are given a prominence 
never before known in this country. A wealth of other 
information Percival added, interpreting the concept of 
“geography” in its broadest sense. Though the editor 
had never seen Germany, we may be convinced that he 
knew more of the geography of that land than any 
American who had been there. Numerous stories are 
told of Percival’s phenomenal knowledge of the earth’s 
surface. 

In February, 1836, Mrs. Theresa Robinson needed 
assistance in versifying specimens of Russian poetry for 
her volume on the literature of the Slavic nations. She 
consulted by letter with Percival who replied in a com- 
munication of which the first part is written entirely in 
German. He proceeds to speak of translations in general: 

My views of translation may not coincide with yours. My 
first principle is that the version be recht treu; — my second, 
that it be recht gut: that is, I had rather that it be strictly faith- 
ful, though a little inferior in composition, than that it be per- 
fect as a composition, yet unfaithful to the original. I have 
applied these principles in several translations that I have pub- 
lished in one of the New Haven newspapers, copies of which 
I sent to Professor Ticknor and Dr. George Hayward. I par- 
ticularly refer to a series of translations from Gitze’s Stimmen 
[des Russischen Volks in Liedern|, also a translation of Birg- 
er’s “Lenore” and one of Goethe’s “Wanderer.” These arti- 
cles were less finished than they might have been, without sac- 
rificing fidelity, still they illustrate the method I should choose 
to adopt in translation.** 

Here we have definite information that Percival had 
published translations from Biirger and Goethe some 
time before 1836, and we have already seen that he had 
made translations from Goethe and Schiller about ten 


15 Ward, 424. 
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years before. His studies in translations from the va- 
rious languages appeared ordinarily in the local press, 
though many in one posthumous manuscript were ap- 
parently never published, at least in book form. In 
1840 Percival bought many new books on foreign lan- 
guages. The results of his studies among them were 
published in a series of excerpts in the New Haven Daily 
Herald and Chronicle of the Church in 1840 and 1841. 
These specimens of free translations, with notes and 
criticisms, included studies from the German, Low 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish.” 

Of interest are Percival’s ideas of the ability of writ- 
ing more than one language. While anxious, himself, to 
be able to clothe his thoughts in German or Italian, he 
realized that ““You cannot serve both God and mam- 
mon, — you cannot write,” he declares, “both English 
and German, not at least with that perfect mastery 
which makes a Shakespeare or a Goethe.””’ 

Equaily striking, for us, is to note Percival’s method 
of describing his general views on language: he can not 
do it, it appears, without introducing German words into 
his discussion. He writes: 

No matter how many languages are learned analytically 
(the more the better), but let them all be studied with refer- 
ence to the mother tongue (die heilige Muttersprache), let the 
main purpose be to develop and enrich that. Goethe said he 


had learned one art, Deutsch zu schreiben, and as a literary 
artist that was enough.”* 


Later in connection with philosophy Percival speaks of 


16 See the Daily Herald for Dec. 26, 1840, and Jan. 5 and 6, 1841. 
17 Ward, 334. See pp. 330 ff. for a discussion of Percival’s views on 
. language in general and on his writing German in particular. 

18 Ibid., 335. 
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Gefiihl-system, a “dry verstandig eye,” “Vernunft,” 
and “ein reines verniinftiges Gefiihl.” 

Testimony as regards Percival from the proprietor of 
General Howe’s book-store in New Haven is worth 
quoting: 


About the year 1836 he [Percival] became deeply interested 
in German verse and music, and frequently spent hours after 
the closing of the store in reading to me German songs; and 
then having procured the music, would show me how beauti- 
fully the music harmonized with the words. Finally, he bor- 
rowed my accordion and learned to use it. He would bring it 
back and run over German airs, producing the most delicate 
and inaudible notes possible. . . . He would also sing, though 
this too was almost inaudible. To enable me better to enjoy 
it, he would translate the German. This almost infatuation 
lasted some months.”* 


Percival’s enthusiasm for German song lasted longer 
than “some months,” however. Reminiscing on Per- 
cival, W. G. Webster writes on June 19, 1865, from 
New Haven: 


. . - During the Harrison [political] campaign [in 1840] 
we belonged to a club of patriotic Whigs, whose weekly meet- 
ings were held at my house to compose and sing the songs of 
that exciting period. Richard S. Willis [a Yale student] was 
our conductor, and Percival our poet. Willis would select some 
national German melody or chorus, and we would call on Per- 
cival for the words to be adopted to the air. Retiring to my 
library, he would, in an incredibly short time, return with 
some patriotic, spirit-stirring stanzas, that afterward lent so 
much enthusiasm to that exciting period.” 


So German melodies, through Percival, helped to put 
spirit into the Harrison presidential campaign. Mr. 


*® Ward, 478-479. 
=? Ibid. 432. 
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Willis’s version of this campaign is even more illuminat- 
ing: 

At this time, by reason of the . . . serenades, and other tune- 
ful demonstrations, music was assuming unwonted prominence 
within college walls and under city elms. Percival caught the 
enthusiasm, and for a time his master-mind seemed to be filled 
with music, — musicalized. He had a collection of old Ger- 
man annuals, which contained a certain number of songs with 
music. These songs he translated into charming English 
rhyme; and turning over the music to me, it was soon arranged 
in parts for our club. We met and sang the music to Percival’s 
translations. Delightful hours these! Percival was always with 
us; and though he did not sing, we knew his soul was making 
melody with ours.” 


In other words, Percival furnished both words and 
music to the Harrison campaign, and often both, in their 
origin, were German. Incidentally, Mr. Willis’s con- 
tinuation of the last quotation will sound a little amus- 
ing to-day: We were in our celebrations “crowded out 
of the college buildings, for the swarming students in 
this institution [ Yale] had overrun its edifices, like cer- 
tain historical rats the bishop’s castle on the Rhine.” 

Most interesting and valuable of all is Percival’s own 
version of the campaign: 


To THE New Haven Srinc-Sonc CLuB 


I propose to open to you, in a lot of old German annuals, a 
mine of old German music, which may not be unworthy of 
your attention. The poetry is much of it from first-rate hands, 
and many pieces of less distinguished authors would do no dis- 
credit to more celebrated names. If the music is equal to the 
poetry, I can safely recommend it to your notice; and that it is 
not all of it inferior, may be inferred from the names of the 


21 Ward, 435. 
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composers. Among these, I observe the names of Naumann, 
Zelter (the correspondent of Goethe), Zumsteeg, Reichardt, 
Schulze, and Bergt, all men of note in the history of German 
music. Some of the tunes may be minors, and therefore not 
entitled to a voice at the present period; but most of them are 
doubtless majors, and although somewhat antiquated, and of 
course unfashionable, yet your skill may give them enough of 
the modern ton to render them admissable in circles not the 
most rigidly exclusive. As specimens of the accompanying 
poetry, I have prepared the following translations, not for the 
purpose of giving a literal version of the original, but rather to 
transfer, as exactly as I could, into our language the measures 
of the German. I have taken considerable liberties with the 
meaning of the original pieces, but I have endeavored to con- 
vey their general bearing and spirit.” 
One of these Whig songs, “The Whig Boys,” published 
to the tune of /ch bin der Knab vom Berge. 
Eventually, it may be, we shall find a more complete 
account of the evening conversations between Percival 
and his associate in the geological survey of Connecticut, 
Professor Charles U. Shepard. When the two rested 
from the day’s labor, Percival expatiated on languages, 
universal grammar, and foreign writers, giving private 
lectures that “would have done honor to the class-room 
of Berlin or the Sorbonne.” “The subtile refinements of 
Bopp were a perpetual luxury to him,”” declares the 
lone listener, and it was to him that Percival confided 
his having versified in thirteen languages and imitated 
all the Greek and Latin metres.** Once the two geolo- 
gists had talked religion. “Talking to me of Christian- 
ity, he [Percival] quoted the observation of Goethe, 


22 Ward, 427. 
23 Ibid., 400. 
*4 Ibid., 397. 
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that it ‘had brought into the world a light never to be 
extinguished.’ ”** 

Percival liked nothing better than to experiment with 
versification, and especially to test metres that were for- 
eign or little known to the English language. In The 
Dream of a Day and Other Poems (1843) we find 
“more than one hundred and fifty different forms or 
modifications of stanzas, much of which is borrowed 
from the verse of other languages, particularly of the 
German.”” He imitated “all accessible” cultivated dia- 
lects, and produced in “Studies in Verse,” a large series 
of translations, that has never appeared —at least in 
book form. He tried to show that the English language 
was not entirely “destitute of that almost universal met- 
rical flexibility which has been claimed for the Ger- 
man.” The manuscript of “Studies in Verse,” left ready 
for the printer, contained, among others, imitations of 
all the modern Germanic dialects.” 

An examination of Percival’s printed works discloses 
a proportionately large number of poems that were in- 
spired by German writers. These poems were imita- 
tions or very free translations. More often it was a case 
of reproducing the spirit only, the content, or the metre 
of the original. Thus Percival composed three Minne- 
songs” based on Walther von der Vogelweide and other 
Middle High German poets. A quotation from the 
model, in the original as well as in English translation, 
served as a motto for each song. Thus, in most cases, 

25 Ward, 398. 

26 Ibid., 454. 

27 Ibid., 455. 


28 The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival (Boston, 1859), Il, 
249-251. All references are to this edition. 
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we know who furnished the inspiration for any particu- 
lar poem. The Minnesongs are followed immediately 
in The Poetical W orks by several other poems based on 
such German and Scandinavian models—as August 
Wilhelm Schlegel (“Life’s Dream”), Johann Peter 
Hebel (“The Little Witch”), Christen Henriksen Pram 
(“The Power of Song”), and other minor poets. 

The collection mentioned above contains under the 
rubric Teutonia a small group of six poems “which by 
the structure of their verse, if not by their style and 
manner, are in character, German. The stanza in each 
is formed on the model indicated by the motto prefixed. 
In the third and fifth, the rhythm of the air is ob- 
served,” says the poet, “rather than that of the original 
verse.” That is, Percival seems to differentiate between 
a strictly verse rhythm and that of a freer melody. The 
German poets who inspired the Teutonia series included 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. We shall illustrate this 
group by quoting the motto and last stanza of “Skat- 
ing,” inspired by Herder: 

SKATING 
“Wir gleiten, O Briider, mit frélichem Sinn 
Auf Sternengefilden des Lebens dahin.”—Herder. 


“We glide, O brothers! in cheerful play, 
O’er starry fields, through life away.” 


We heeded no danger, — we carelessly flew 

O’er a deep, that in darkness was lost to our view; 
And onward we rushed, in the heat of our strife, 

As, o’er danger and ruin, we hurry through life. 

So we sped in our flight, as on pinions along, 

And the wood and the mountain re-echoed our song. 


29 Works, 11, 289. The whole Teutonia series is found in II, 289-292. 
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Percival wrote a great number of songs to the music 
of various foreign national airs. Of these eighteen were 
written for German national melodies, and their mottoes 
indicate, among others, the following models: J. H. 
Voss, Mathias Claudius, Hélty, Jens Baggesen (who 
wrote both in Danish and in German), Herder, and 
Friedrich von Matthisson. “In the German series,” we 
are told, “the verse of the original German songs has 
been followed, with a few slight deviations, in most 
instances, to suit more exactly the rhythm of the air. . . . 
The German series is taken from an old German Con- 
vival Song-Book (Taschenbuch fiir Freunde der 
Freude.) The airs of the first ten were composed by 
J. A. P. Schulz [1747-1800]: those of the remaining 
eight by J. F. Reichardt [1752-1814].”” In each case 
it is a free treatment of the original theme. Among 
the posthumous poems of Percival we find one, “Mid- 
night Music,”* which in measure, the number of stan- 
zas, and order of repetition — but not in language — is 
an imitation of Goethe’s Nachtgesang. It is a specimen 
of versification simply, not poetry. 

Percival did not often indulge in prolonged or studi- 
ous literary criticism of any kind, but once he seems to 
have made a noted exception to his general policy. We 
can do no better in closing our survey of Percival’s in- 
terest in German culture than by quoting this rather re- 
markable and in many respects unique estimate of two 
of his favorite authors — Goethe and Schiller: 


I have here placed the two great masters of German song, 
Goethe and Schiller, side by side, not indeed in pieces which 


3° Works, Il, 384. 
31 Jbid., Il, 386. 
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fairly measure their strength, but in such as show, I think, 
distinctly, their peculiar characteristics. It is indeed interest- 
ing to contemplate two such men, of the first class of minds, 
but of almost directly opposite temperaments and tendencies, 
intimately associated in feeling and in effort, regarding each 
other without the slightest touch of jealousy, and mutually ad- 
miring and loving each other’s respective excellence. It is a 
striking illustration of the influence of a pure and genial cul- 
tivation of art, in refining and elevating the feelings of nature, 
freeing them from all little shades and frettings, and opening 
them to the full and perfect love of the great and beautiful 
in themselves, abstracted from all external considerations. Yet 
these men had each to pass through his period of fermentation, 
as the Germans express it, when their inward natures were in a 
state of intestine warfare, faculty conflicting with faculty, 
emotion struggling with emotion, and the reflective and im- 
pulsive powers in constant hostile encounter. But that period 
past, each comes out with a balanced and peaceful nature, self- 
active and self-confiding, and moving by its own inherent im- 
pulse through a bright intellectual region, like the sun along 
the unclouded firmament. But each, too, from his innate 
peculiarity, passed through this fermenting period in his own 
peculiar way. Schiller, of an excitable nervous temperament, 
beset during his youth by poverty and sickness, baffled in his in- 
tellectual hopes and forced into employment reluctant to his 
wishes, vented his uneasy spirit in the wild and tumultuous agi- 
tation of his “Robbers.” Goethe, with a mild, genial, sanguine 
temperament, essentially sunny and joyous in his nature, with 
happy health and favoring fortunes, and disturbed only by the 
crossings of a sensitive heart, emitted his uneasiness in the sigh- 
ings of “Werter,” and racked off his spirit, like a full-bodied 
must, in a gentle and hardly perceptible agitation. But when 
they had perfected their art, and fully subdued their minds to 
its discipline, thus giving increased elevation and strength, 
without any diminution of orderly freedom, each still mani- 
fested his own peculiar nature, in the characteristics of his pro- 
ductions. In those of Schiller, we find a greater blending of 
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the light and dark, a stronger chiaro-scuro, a more towering, at 
times almost exaggerated sublimity, a more condensed and 
rapid energy, a quicker and acuter feeling at times even pain- 
ful, a greater precision and distinctness of forms, approaching 
more nearly the classic outlines of sculpture, a surer directness 
of aim, combined with a more regular development of plot, 
and an intenser and more sudden concentration of interest in 
the catastrophe. In those of Goethe, we find ourselves now in 
an open, sunny region, surrounded by the graceful and ever- 
varied forms of living nature, flowers, and verdure in con- 
stantly diversified shapes and hues, all waving and flowing and 
overspread from the pure wide heaven, with a delicately har- 
monious blending of lights and shadows, melting into each 
other as softly as the undulations on a field of billowy corn; 
now in a tangled wild-wood labyrinth through which you 
move onward under the spell of a constant attraction, drawn 
on by some far-seen glimpse of bright beauty, or by some faint 
echo of sweet sound, all under a subdued and enchanted light, 
as if you were wandering in an uncertain dream. In Goethe 
you are not seized by a powerful agitation, which you feel 
comes from some outward impulse, but all evolves as by the 
spontaneous operation of nature, and you are now borne aloft 
to the empyrean, now sweep downward to dark abysses, now 
are lifted in your soul by a high and holy expansion, now are 
touched by a fine point of keenly vibrating emotion; but all 
passes on as if it were a part of yourself, as if it had grown into 
life in the natural progress of your being. Goethe, in his per- 
son, is not before you in his works. These are essentially ob- 
jective, like Shakespeare’s, but less perfectly so, for at times his 
vanity, — for by that weak trait he fell, how far below Shake- 
speare! — at times this will peep smilingly from the openings 
of his labyrinths, and remind you who is leading you on in this 
fairies’ dance. But Schiller is ever before you; his sad and 
sublime features are ever looking on you through all his crea- 
tions; you feel ever in an awful but soul-subduing presence, 


toward which you yearn with intense sympathy and attach- 


ment; your bosom trembles painfully with his suffering; your 
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heart chokes, and your tears flow, as he breathes his sorrowful 
but lofty resignation; he rises, and you rise, and are borne by 
his eagle wings; you become feelingly a part of him, and are 
livingly embodied in his subjective. Hence the difference be- 
tween the influence of these two great minds on the German 
people. The more cultivated classes, who are less agitated by 
the pressing necessities of life, and who accustom themselves 
to a habit of genial and graceful repose, are great admirers of 
Goethe; the humbler and less disciplined who have kept their 
subjective in stronger activity by the sharper excitements of 
their condition, and by not having formed habits of decorous 
restraint, which are but a renewal of the more regular quiet 
ongoings of nature, are greater admirers of Schiller. Where 
the character is subjective, habitually fixed in the feeling of 
self-emotions, there Schiller is the favored author; where it is 
objective, living not within self-consciousness, but externized, 
if I may use such a word, in the observation of the world with- 
out, there Goethe is preferred. Goethe, in one word, wins and 
fascinates; Schiller compels and subdues. Goethe is idolized 
by the Germans; Schiller is worshipped. I need not dwell on 
the peculiar characteristics of the pieces here offered; on the 
masterly blending of the darkly sublime and the intensely pa- 
thetic in Schiller’s Power of Song, and the powerful contrast 
of soft, womanly delicacy and nervous, manly strength in his 
Woman’s Worth; not on the refined, yet natural tenderness 
of Goethe’s Nahe des Geliebten, nor on the graceful and lively 
truth of his sea pictures. I can only regret that I have not been 
able to do better justice to them in my translation; but most 
sensibly do I feel, that just poetical translation, even when you 
can move freely in the language you attempt, is a task more 
trying and difficult than original poetical effort.** 


32 Ward, 426-431. 


























SOME SEA TERMS IN LAND SPEECH 


SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER 


F the long-expected visitor from Mars should happen 
= alight in an English-speaking country, he would 
soon deduce the fact (assuming him to be equipped inter 
alia with a modicum of philology) that the inhabitants 
were of an essentially sea-faring stock—that is, if he 
were merely to listen to their conversation. No language 
in the world is so replete with nautical terms, and lan- 
guage is the great mirror of a nation’s habits and history. 
The mouth speaketh not only out of the fulness of the 
heart, but out of the fulness of experience and long- 
wonted usage, as the Martian scriptures possibly recog- 
nize; and he would find that although the soldier, the 
farmer, the lawyer, the hunter, the merchant, and many 
others have contributed liberally from their special vo- 
cabularies to the common storehouse of our daily speech, 
yet for extent and picturesqueness it is doubtful if any 
one has approached the wealth of phrase supplied by the 
sailor. 

This sea talk is sometimes patent and obvious, but 
more frequently obscured and ingrained —assimilated 
to a point where its original significance is overlooked and 
forgotten —a sure indication of its antiquity. The very 
depth and pervasiveness of its penetration into the mother 
tongue is the best proof that the speakers are seamen by 
- inheritance and tradition, though not necessarily by ac- 
tual vocation. 
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The most striking example of the thesis is to be found 
in America to-day. It is true that owing to certain polit- 
ical and economic causes the maritime interests of our 
generation seem to be at slack water, but the two hundred 
years of ceaseless sea-going activities by our fathers have 
left their impress deep and wide upon our idioms and 
homely turns of talk; and when the day comes —as come 
it may at any time—when we turn oceanward once 
more, the old parlance will stir within us, and we shall 
go forth upon the deep as children go responsive to the 
speech of their mother. 

These conditions and possibilities are best observed 
among us here in New England, because this locality 
was the factory in which the greater part of our national 
speech has been shaped. The dialect of the genuine 
Yankee probably contains a larger admixture of sea terms 
than that of any other portion of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
This is the result of a cumulative series of historical, so- 
cial, and commercial causes, each in turn intensifying the 
effect of its forerunners and adding another stratum to 
the final product. 

The early colonists, to begin with, brought with them 
in their Elizabethan English a sturdy basis of the older 
sea language. The mother country was then just emerg- 
ing into the greatest sea power of modern times, and the 
pride in sea victories and sea discoveries that was burst- 
ing from every lip had no small influence on the mother 
tongue, at precisely the period when it was assuming its 
modern form. For example, the common adjectives 
“first-rate,” “second-rate,” etc., come down to us from 
the five rates or sizes of ships of war, a classification 
which was in use as early as the Restoration. Even be- 
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fore that time, “flotsam” (floating wreckage) had been 
coupled to “jetsam” (cargo thrown overboard) in the 
well-known equivalent for odds and ends. “To give a 
wide berth” to an undesirable acquaintance has no ref- 
erence to an unusually spacious bed, but traces back to 
the sixteenth-century word for sea room. Even the 
translators of the King James Version found at their 
hands such terms as “castaway,” a shore-going substan- 
tive already formed from a nautical verb for shipwreck. 
For over a century after their settlement the Ameri- 
can colonies remained essentially a seaboard community. 
Their attention was fixed far more upon the water than 
upon the land, so that many words describing the coun- 
try actually disappeared from use (such as “spinney,” 
“copse,” “eyot,” “wold,” and “downs”) while maritime 
terms became more and more common. The fishing in- 
dustry was very early developed, followed by a consid- 
erable coastwise trade, both of which added to the gen- 
eral nautical vocabulary. Local intercommunication also, 
in the absence of good roads, was almost entirely by sail- 
ing vessels, so that both travellers and merchants became 
as thoroughly saturated with honest salt-water talk as 
the professional sailors. Would that the conscientious 
chronicler could omit at this point all reference to the 
darker and more sinister locutions that still remind us of 
the days of the pirates, the smugglers, and the slave 
traders, all well-recognized figures at various stages of 
our maritime history. It is pleasanter to recall that New 
England attained fame throughout the world by its ex- 
ploits in the whale fishery, that vast (and legitimate) 
fortunes were made in the China trade, and that nothing 
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in the annals of the sea can surpass that amazing climax, 
the ocean races round the Horn in the days of ’49. 

Each of these developments enriched the popular 
idiom, already surcharged with nauticalisms, by its own 
peculiar terminology. It is the whalemen, for example, 
that we must thank for that masterly description of a 
hasty eater who “harpoons” his food. The slang meta- 
phor of “getting a line on” a rival or his schemes ap- 
pears to have evolved from the literal operation of mak- 
ing fast to a whale, whose movements can thereafter be 
followed and taken advantage of. And the word for 
whale-fat, “blubber,” is transferred with indescribable 
appositeness, to the oleaginous lamentations of the small 
boy. The days of the clipper-ships, when speed was all- 
essential, led to such unheard-of recklessness in carrying 
sail that flighty or foolhardy conduct ashore is still rep- 
rehended as “carrying on.” (The nearly synonymous 
“skylarking” appears to be obscurely connected with 
sailors’ pranks while clambering about the rigging and 
tops. ) 

Meantime Yankee ingenuity had been applied to sea- 
faring as to every other occupation. The technique of 
shipbuilding, rigging, and handling was enormously im- 
proved and extended, and called for constant additions 
to the sailor’s phrase-book, until the culmination was 
reached in that acme of grace and speed, the American 
“clipper,” which has itself become a synonym among 
landsmen for smartness and handsomeness. Apparently 
realizing that the limit had been reached in that direc- 
tion, the national genius turned to vessels of war, and 
during the Rebellion evoked the monitor and the “iron- 
clad,” the last a familiar adjective to-day. At the same 
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time the rise of steam navigation engaged the popular 
attention, and contributed to general conversation such 
metaphors as “stoking up,” “blowing off steam,” and 
“full speed ahead.” The arrangements of the early 
passenger steamers apparently produced the well-worn 
witticisms, “Step up to the Captain’s office,” and “No 
talking to the man at the wheel.” (Nothing is as funny 
aboard ship as a passenger. ) 

For a couple of centuries, therefore, a steady stream 
of maritime words and phrases poured into our local 
speech. A vast number of them found permanent lodg- 
ment therein, and as the sons of the Puritans scattered 
throughout the continent, are still to be heard wherever 
that speech is employed with fair purity and zest. 

Nor is the process entirely at an end even yet. Our 
community still possesses the two greatest fishing fleets 
in the country, and spots are still to be found where the 
whole population expresses itself in the undiluted patois 
of the forecastle, the whale-boat, and the dory. Again, 
our locality has been the center of development of the 
beautiful sport of yachting; Marblehead is said to shelter 
more pleasure craft in a season than any other harbor in 
the world, with the single exception of Cowes, England. 
And the phraseology of small boat racing and cruising 
has tended to instill a large number of nautical terms in- 
to the discourse of thousands otherwise uninterested in 
life on the blue water. 

It is significant to notice how this naval element has 
pervaded every grade and stratum of the language, from 
the frankly vulgar to the delicately poetical — from 
“tarred with the same stick” to “deep-freighted argo- 
‘sies.” The former is not surprising, for much of the 
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vocabulary was brought ashore by poor Jack into an at- 
mosphere of Billingsgate and Wapping. Here some of 
it has remained, but much has appealed, from its apt- 
ness and picturesqueness, to the man in the street, and 
forms a large part of ordinary colloquial conversation. 
The base-ball umpire calls the next batsman “on deck,” 
the hotel porters “stand watch and watch,” and the dis- 
carded employee complains he has been “thrown over- 
board.” Not a little, too, has risen into the upper circles 
of polite society, where it has met another more ele- 
gant contingent originally introduced by the ship’s offi- 
cers, supercargoes, and owners. “To give a clean bill of 
health” after investigating an individual or an institu- 
tion is an echo of the necessary formalities on entering 
port. Conversely, the irritable “Clear out!” addressed 
to an unwelcome visitor is nothing but the regular mari- 
time phrase for the departure of a vessel after obtaining 
her clearance papers; in the same metaphor “a good 
clearance” is equivalent to a good riddance. The some- 
what peculiar sea-going use of the word “people” for 
the whole ship’s company is probably responsible for such 
expressions as “How are all your people?” originally ad- 
dressed by one captain to another. 

The force and dramatic connotations of this racy dic- 
tion have not been lost on the literary fraternity. At 
first perhaps brought in apologetically, by the same sur- 
reptitious back door that has admitted so much slang to 
the dictionaries, many a word reeking with bilgewater 
has found its way into the books, and full of recognized 
usefulness and vigor appears unabashed in the most re- 
fined surroundings. In addition to the saline flavor thus 
imparted to general writing, a considerable body of dis- 
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tinctively sea literature has been produced in New Eng- 
land, from Bowditch’s Navigator to Dana’s Two Years, 
and has been eagerly perused by successive generations, 
who have not neglected either the mass of equally popu- 
lar work that has been accumulating in Old England 
ever since the days of Pepys and Smollett. 

Thus, carried hundreds of leagues from their ocean 
home by the migratory habits of our population, by an- 
cestral hearsay, by the printed page, and by imitation, 
appreciative if unintelligent, the words and phrases of 
the sea have been woven into the talk of the countryside 
by the mysterious aptitude by which the Anglo-Saxon 
subconsciously assimilates all things maritime. As a 
combined result of all these agencies we find pastoral be- 
ings who never saw so much as a cat-boat exchanging 
with naive gusto swashing deep-water dialogue about as 
appropriate in the wheat-field or the dairy as the jargon 
of an art studio employed in a coal mine. There is not 
a more curious instance of heredity triumphant over en- 
vironment. The very facility with which a plainsman or 
a mountaineer adopts a nautical terminology shows that 
his blood retains a latent dash of sea water handed down 
from his sailor ancestors. It is another illustration of 
our innate fellowship for the great deep that fills our 
navy with recruits from Kansas and Dakota. 

An interesting proof of this proposition is the instinc- 
tive rightness with which the material is handled. While 
three-fourths of the sea terms in our conversation are 
used in total unconsciousness of their meaning and ori- 
gin, they are almost always applied with perfect correct- 
ness, at least in the figurative sense. Thus a project that, 
‘like a ship, has long been “on the stocks” in process of 
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preparation, is finally “launched” and “gets under way.” 
If it continues to “make headway” (the opposite of 
making sternway or going backward) it is later spoken 
of as “forging ahead” —technically implying a more 
ponderous advance, often from the mere weight of mo- 
mentum. On the other hand, if unsuccessful, the effort 
may be continued “until the last gun is fired,” or until 
reaching “the last shot in the locker” — unrecognized 
bits of old navy talk. From the same profession come 
various other unsuspected common phrases. The auto- 
mobilist declares after an accident that his machine is 
“out of commission” — properly said only of an inac- 
tive man-of-war —or that he himself is “laid up” — 
the full expression for a disused frigate is “laid up in 
ordinary.” A formidable fighting phrase, “the decks 
are cleared for action,” is often most peacefully em- 
ployed to denote that the preliminaries of an affair are 
disposed of and all obstructions removed, which is its 
precise technical meaning. 

The sea verb to “stand by,” meaning to be ready, es- 
pecially in a helpful sense, has unwittingly become the 
land substantive for a thoroughly dependable person. 
“In the long run,” signifying after considerable experi- 
ence, is a locution suggesting to the merchant skipper 
the short runs of a vessel from port to port collecting 
cargo, followed by her long run across the ocean, when 
her real qualities are tested. “Coming down by the 
run,” however, often used of the headlong descent of 
persons or things ashore, refers to sails, cargo, or other 
objects which having been hoisted up are allowed to 
drop suddenly by letting the rope run loose. The word 
“caboose” meant for centuries a smali deck-house where- 
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in the cooking was done; it has recently been appro- 
priated for the small car, usually attached to the end of 
a freight-train, containing a stove and bunks, where the 
trainmen eat and sleep while on the road. 

Indeed the railroads, the newly-developed competi- 
tors of shipping, have naturally, in building up their 
special vocabulary, stolen a good deal of their rivals’ 
thunder, and applied it aptly enough in a brand-new en- 
vironment. Thus the coal-car of the engine has usurped 
the appellation of “tender,” properly a small vessel serv- 
ing as auxiliary and store-ship to a larger one. The 
sleeping car has its “berths” and the dining car its “stew- 
ard.” The trainmen form a “crew.” “Freight” is now 
carried in cars as well as in bottoms, though the English 
prefer to speak of a goods van. A train, like a ship, may 
be “wrecked.” The conductor, clad in a neat navy-blue 
uniform, shouts “All aboard!” to embark his passengers, 
and merchandise is “trans-shipped” on the dry land. 
Perhaps the most curious physical imitation has been the 
equipping of the American locomotive with what is 
practically a ship’s bell, an-object which is said to excite 
among Europeans a mixture of amazement and religious 
awe. 

Most of the above sea terms, as has been said, are used 
with great pertinency, but in complete unconsciousness 
of their derivation. Some, on the other hand, seem to 
be employed in common speech with a more or less clear 
understanding of their original sense, and then almost 
always semi-humorously, as if in appreciation of the in- 
congruousness of their appearance so far from home. 
The tramp or “beach-comber” is seized by the “slack” 

‘of his nether garments and “hauled in” to the station- 
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house, even ashore sometimes referred to as “the brig.” 
The tailor is directed to “take a reef” in a baggy coat. 
A diary is often spoken of as a “log,” a watch as a “chro- 
nometer,” and a bed as a “bunk.” The guide “takes in 
tow” his “convoy” of sightseers, “hailing from” another 
city, “pilots” them about town, following obediently “in 
his wake,” and finally gets the “heading for” home. A 
storm is described by the old navy phrase as “blowing 
great guns.” An arduous undertaking requires that “all 
hands and the cook” shall “turn to” upon it. A director 
who isa mere “figurehead” recalls most aptly that strange 
survival from medizval shipbuilding, at once the most 
prominent, expensive, and useless ornament of the whole 
construction. Anything resembling a sinecure is “a soft 
berth,” while shirking is scornfully denominated “sol- 
diering,” a reproach undoubtedly originating aboard 
troopships, where it must be admitted the sons of Mars 
do not cut a very active figure. Indeed, your man-o’- 
wars-man has never had a high opinion of the intelli- 
gence of his military brethren, as witness his classic re- 
tort, “Tell that to the marines!” Here also might be 
mentioned the well-known humorous idiom of the tar 
overcome by emotion, who “pipes his eye.” 
Appropriately employed as are so many of these 
phrases, it is not surprising to find a few that have 
“shifted cargo” badly on their long voyage inland, and 
are used quite erroneously. To “bear a hand” carries a 
deceptive suggestion of offering aid; to a sailor it means 
to make haste. The petty officer in the navy known as 
“master-at-arms” masquerades in freshwater districts as 
an instructor in swordsmanship, musketry, etc., whereas 
in the service he is nothing but the ship’s policeman. 
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Again, ever since the days of Poor Tom Bowling a “sheer 
hulk” has stuck in the landsman’s mind as a synonym 
for a complete wreck, apparently on the analogy of sheer 
folly, sheer nonsense, and the like. This is partly a 
matter of mis-spelling — Jack was never handy with his 
writing gear. In the old days of enormous masts built 
up of pieces hooped together, it was a serious problem to 
hoist them into a ship or get them out again. Floating 
derricks or shears were therefore rigged on discarded 
hulks, the last stage of usefulness of many a noble frig- 
ate or East India-man. “Sheer Aulk,” consequently, 
carries neither the accent, the spelling, nor the meaning 
it should, for a “shear hulk” was extremely handy in its 
place. “Waster,” as a term of reproach, especially in 
England, is another strange example of altered spelling 
and meaning. When the navy was manned by the exer- 
tions of the press-gang, a commander put to sea with a 
sadly heterogeneous crew, many of them eminently un- 
fit. When mustered and assigned to their stations, the 
most inefficient of all were given places on deck in the 
middle part or waist of the ship. Here they were not 
called upon to go aloft or perform any more seamanlike 
duties than sweeping, pulling and hauling, and general 
menial work. A “waister” in short was an epithet of con- 
tempt, but implied nothing of the extravagance and 
non-productiveness with which, under its changed spell- 
ing, it is now associated. 

At this point perhaps belongs the scornful New Eng- 
land estimate of an inefficient and generally negligible 
member of the community—“He don’t amount to Han- 
nah Cook.” This is an easy corruption of “hand nor 

cook,” and refers to a candidate for maritime honors, 
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who having been found of no value as a deck-hand, has 
been tried in the galley with equal lack of success, and is 
therefore, from the skipper’s point of view, of no earth- 
ly — or rather watery — use whatever. 

Many nautical terms in our common speech descend 
to us, as has been said, from those good old days that 
were in reality such bad old days. They are now obso- 
lete in practice, and refer to almost forgotten customs 
and usages, so that the landlubber may be forgiven for 
hisignorance. The irate father who threatens to give his 
young hopeful “a keel-hauling” scarcely realizes the 
savage cruelty of that old punishment, where the 
wretched offender, stripped and bound, was slung at one 
end of the main-yard and hauled round to the other by 
means of a tackle, passing beneath the keel and emerging 
three parts drowned and frightfully lacerated from the 
sharp barnacles on the bottom of the hull. The famous 
piratical method of disposing of captives by guiding 
them blindfold along a plank extended over the vessel’s 
side has given us the metaphor of making any undesira- 
ble “walk the plank.” Another whiff of the Spanish 
Main is discernible in our frequent reference to the more 
merciful procedure of setting a victim ashore on a bar- 
ren islet; so that any one isolated from his kind speaks 
of himself as “marooned.” As for getting rid of cap- 
tured craft, the favorite method of “scuttling” has left 
behind it a whole group of gloomy similes. In the days 
of flogging in the navy, the culprit was tied or “triced 
up” to a grating, and the phrase “in a trice” may bear 
witness to the incredible speed with which an old sea dog 
can handle cordage and make knots. Another ancient 
mode of confining an offender is recalled by the cant 
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phrase that you have your adversary “lashed to the 
mast.” 

What pictures of cut-throat smugglers of the olden 
times, watching for a chance to run their cargoes ashore, 
are called up by the announcement of your friend “on 
the look-out” that “the coast is clear!” (And for the 
benefit of the rising generation at the story-book stage 
it may be observed that a “lugger,” that favorite craft of 
fiction, was not as slow and clumsy as her name suggests, 
but the fastest and handiest type of her time.) The 
memory of a well-known piratical ruse is perpetuated 
in the term “to show your colors,” or your “true colors.” 
For during a voyage —all marine paintings to the con- 
trary—a vessel regularly wears no bunting, which would 
be whipped to ribbons in short order by Old Boreas. Only 
on meeting another craft or on entering harbor does she 
display her flag. If bound on no good errand she may 
either refuse to do so, or may decoy her prey by hoisting 
false colors. But at the critical moment, by a curious re- 
version to the fair play for which seamen have always 
been noted, she is traditionally bound to show her true 
colors —and woe betide the unfortunate merchant-man 
if she runs up the “Jolly Roger!” 

In attempting a rough subject-classification of some 
further examples of sea terms in land speech we find a 
surprising number furnished by the ropes and rigging 
of a ship. The immovable or standing rigging con- 
tributes the “mainstay,” that well-worn synonym for 
one’s chief reliance, literally the principal rope staying 
or supporting the mainmast. The numerous pieces of 
movable or running rigging, which are made fast to 
rows of belaying-pins about the deck, occupy by long 
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custom the same relative positions on all vessels of the 
same rig, so that an “A.B.” ( Able-Bodied seaman), even 
if just come aboard, can lay hands instinctively on the 
right rope in the middle of the blackest night. For the 
greenhorn, however, the very first task is to memorize 
the whole system; hence the phrase “to know the ropes” 
implies exactly the feeling of familiarity and confidence 
for which it is commonly employed. 

All ropes must be kept neatly coiled; there is nothing 
a good seaman despises more than to see “loose ends,” 
the connotation of which for disorder and slackness has 
appealed to the landsman’s fancy as well. We may sus- 
pect that the latter’s complaint, often heard in these 
times of high prices, as to the difficulty of “making both 
ends meet,” originated in the troubles of the economical 
sailor, struggling to lash up his chest or bundle with a 
piece of cordage which proves a little too short for the 
purpose. 

Unless the end of a rope is securely whipped with 
twine, it will soon become “fagged out” into a tangled 
mass of yarns, as every housekeeper possessing a clothes- 
line knows, and she often uses the metaphor to describe 
her own condition when thoroughly tired. Although a 
“fag end” would appear utterly valueless, yet on deep- 
water voyages all such scraps are saved to be worked over 
into small stuff. From the time of Columbus these worn- 
out oddments have been known as “junk,” though the 
shore-going application of the word to similar scraps of 
metal, glass, etc., has nearly swallowed up all memory 
of its source. In the long uneventful days of a fine pas- 
sage, when Satan must be circumvented by the usual 
means, the otherwise idle hands pick over this discarded 
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material and (literally) turn it into rope-yarn by a primi- 
tive spinning device: the long-drawn filaments have 
been immemorially associated with the equally long- 
drawn narratives accompanying their manufacture, so 
that both landsmen and seamen delight in “spinning a 
yarn.” 

Before certain ropes of the running rigging can be 
hauled upon, it is necessary to “over-haul” them, that is, 
haul them over or down into position for use; the inci- 
dental examination and preparation that this implies has 
come to be the dominant element of the word, which now 
includes investigation and repairs of almost anything, 
from a liner to a lawn-mower. When a rope is running 
out too fast it can be controlled by taking a turn of it 
about the belaying-pin; if still more friction is required 
to stop it, a second or “round turn” is put on. “To bring 
up with a round turn” therefore expresses a pretty sud- 
den and effectual check administered to one’s advancing 
adversary. Should the whole coil run out too soon, there 
is no greater feeling of despair for the man tending 
it, than to “come to the end of his rope,” and wonder 
what is to be done next. 

Perhaps he may be able to tie another rope to it. 
About half the sailor’s knots are known as “hitches” of 
one sort or another: the word has acquired a wide and 
pervasive series of slang meanings, from the verb for 
marrying —also appropriately designated as “splicing” 
—to the substantive for a horse and carriage, or in the 
true Yankee vernacular a “rig” from the livery stable. 
The latter term itself bears quaint testimony to the sea- 
man’s view of the operation of harnessing, formerly also 

‘ spoken of as “tackling.” “Tackle” in turn has progressed 
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far afield in its compounds; starting with the perfectly 
legitimate “fishing tackle” we have now reached “shav- 
ing tackle,” with no end apparently in sight. The prop- 
er nautical meaning is the familiar combination, in 
varying arrangements, of a rope and pullies, or “blocks,” 
for gaining power in raising weights, etc. Tackles are 
also known as “purchases,” whence comes the complaint, 
in trying to handle an unwieldy object, of the difficulty 
of “getting a purchase” on it. The trouble may be ob- 
viated if such an object is “turned end for end,” the 
sailor’s method of extending the life of a rope which 
has been worn out at one end, but is still good at the 
other. 

The sails and their management have given us a large 
and interesting group of figures of common speech. 
Here as in many other branches of our subject we bor- 
row largely from the complex nomenclature of the old 
square-rigger. Hence, for example, we obtain one of 
our most curious modern derivations, the “sky-scraper.” 
Properly speaking, this is the small triangular sail, 
shaped not unlike the three-cornered scraping iron used 
for cleaning woodwork, etc., and hoisted in the finest 
weather at the very tip of the topmost mast —thus the 
sailor’s epitome of loftiness. (Also dubbed moon-raker, 
star-chaser, etc.) The jib, one of the most prominent 
and characteristically shaped pieces of canvas in any type 
of rig, gives us the dubious expression, “I don’t like the 
cut of his jib.” This again recalls the old piratical days, 
and the anxious captain peering beneath his hand to 
scrutinize the strangely-rigged craft bearing down on 
him. The spanker, the heavy-weather sail at the oppo- 
site extremity of the vessel, is probably responsible for 
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the “spanking” breeze, an adjective of approbation trans- 
ferred to horses, girls, and other excellent objects ashore. 

In the handling of square sails, to “brace up” is to 
swing the yards into the position where the sails will get 
the best advantage from the wind and do the most effi- 
cient work: the adjuration is given to the lazy and inef- 
fective mortal all over the Anglo-Saxon world. The 
over-prudent mariner, however, who is for ever trim- 
ming his sails to meet every puff, has given his name to 
the “trimmer” amid the conflicting winds of politics and 
intrigue. “Spreading sail” has furnished a number of 
metaphors, and the reverse operation of “furling” is 
also applied accurately enough to a large variety of ter- 
restrial objects as dissimilar as battle-flags and umbrellas. 
In the face of a coming storm, either literal or figurative, 
the careful man “takes a reef,” or “takes in sail.” On 
the other hand, the reckless adventurer “carries sail” at 
all hazards. In racing, your rival may attempt to “get 
to windward” of you and thus “take the wind out of 
your sails” (or in the new idiom “puncture” you — still, 
it is to be observed, a question of air). 

Now although anything that floats will sail “off” or 
“before the wind” (formerly called “going large”), 
the most difficult trick of navigation is to circumvent the 
obvious designs of nature by progressing as nearly as 
possible in the opposite direction. Of course a sailing 
vessel can not point right into “the wind’s eye,” so the 
result must be gained by a series of zig-zags or “tacks,” 
each as near the wind as the ship can go and at the same 
time keep her sails all full and drawing. This ticklish 
operation is known by a number of names, “going to 
windward,” “beating,” etc., while the ship is said to be 
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“by” or “on” or “close to ” the wind. Nearly all these 
synonyms are found in landward speech. Thus a man 
pursuing a delicate or doubtful course of action is said 
to be “sailing pretty close to the wind.” While waiting 
or uncertain he “stands off and on,” i.e., sails off before 
the wind a little way and returns close-hauled on the 
wind. Another expression for indecision is “backing and 
filling,” calling up in finely picturesque fashion the 
mountain of canvas alternately forging slowly ahead and 
falling majestically astern, as the sails are allowed to fill 
or are thrown back against the masts. A general state- 
ment is often prefaced by the phrase, “taking it by and 
large,” as if considering a ship’s performances on all 
points of sailing. The nice adjustment of tacks to reach 
a desired position to windward requires much judge- 
ment, and a blunderer is said to be “on the wrong tack.” 
To progress directly against the wind can be done only 
by “a dead beat,” the most wearisome manceuvre in all 
seamanship; the term in the converse has been trans- 
ferred to the poor wretch who has grown tired of the 
struggle to advance, and is content to drift with the 
storm. 

Another group of well-known phrases is connected 
with the anchors and the cables. The popular concep- 
tion of a “sheet anchor,” for instance, is about the same 
as a “main-stay.” The word is a corruption of shoot 
anchor —reserved to be shot overboard in a sudden 
emergency. The anchors carried on the bow for ordi- 
nary use are naturally the bowers, and the “best bower” 
has assumed a similar importance when found, appro- 
priately enough, in a “deck” of cards. After an anchor 
has been dropped, the first question to be determined is 
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the length of cable that shall be given it, considering the 
depth of water, the bottom, the weather, the state of the 
tide, etc. This length is technically termed “scope,” and 
since it forms the radius of the circle in which the ship 
swings, gives rise to such expressions as “within (or be- 
yond) his scope,” and the like. Having paid out the 
scope, the cable is checked by a stopper, a short strong 
rope with one end fast to a deck bolt. “To put a stopper 
on” one’s opponent, therefore, is equivalent to bringing 
him up with a round turn. This method of securing the 
cable is but temporary, while the more permanent hitches 
are being adjusted around the bitts or stout posts in the 
deck. The extreme end of the cable, for the sake of 
precaution, is also fastened to the bitts, and thus forms 
the “bitter end,” the principal component in a number 
of phrases probably as much misunderstood as any in 
the language. 

If one anchor seems insufficient, a second is put out 
near by, and the vessel is said to be “moored” between 
them. To recover both is a matter so cumbersome that 
in an emergency it is not attempted; the seaman cuts the 
cable, or “slips his moorings,” and sails away without 
them. (Compare the colloquial “cut and run for it,” 
and the less elegant “cut your hook” —the anchor being 
everywhere affectionately denominated the mud-hook.) 
If anchored in an exposed position with a gale coming 
on, the forehanded commander will probably “lay an 
anchor to windward,” an example metaphorically fol- 
lowed by his imitators on land. 

The ship’s boats also must not be forgotten. The 
smallest of all, the now obsolete “cock-boat,” was like- 


wise called the “cockle-shell,” under which name it 
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figures to-day in poetic diction. The officious passenger 
who tries to assist the regular rowers by “putting in his 
oar” has passed into a proverb on land. As a sailor does 
not row, but pulls, we have the expressive locution “a 
long (or hard) pull” for continued illness, financial dif- 
ficulties, or other struggle against the tide of events. To 
prevent fatigue in such cases, the crew are occasionally 
allowed to “lay (or rest) on their oars,” a familiar fig- 
ure for any pause in effort. The confused eddies which 
the oars leave behind them are known as “back water,” 
not a little troublesome for another boat following; 
hence the angry refusal “to take back water” from any 
one. Even on a country pond one may hear a boat is 
propelled by “a white ash breeze” in jocular allusion to 
the material of the oars. The rustic sport of “rocking 
the boat” has very properly become a synonym for fool- 
hardy conduct likely to overturn an enterprise. Here 
we may animadvert on the extraordinary verdancy of 
the painters of historical boat-scenes, who delight to rep- 
resent their principal character, or group of characters, 
as standing up in the boat —the position of greatest pos- 
sible danger. From the seaman’s practical point of view, 
Washington crossing the Delaware, if correctly depicted, 
was a criminal idiot, and the Pilgrims coming ashore at 
Plymouth were a pack of lunatics. 

The phraseology employed in steering and pilotage is 
the basis of some of the most familiar turns of English 
tongues. Although no officer ever takes the wheel, the 
political orator delights to place his hero “at the helm” 
of the ship of state—a vessel which at his hands in- 
variably suffers from a complication of nautical disor- 
ders. To “lay out a course” of action, to “keep on the 
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course,” and to “steer a straight course” among conflict- 
ing interests, are all borrowed from common phrases of 
the chart-room. “To steer clear of” and “to sheer off 
from” an undesirable acquaintance are about the same 
as to give him “a wide berth.” When the helmsman has 
thrown the tiller as far to one side as it will go, it is said 
to be “hard up,” and nothing further can be done; by 
some occult transfer the term has been applied to the 
impecunious individual who has no remaining resources. 
If sailing in any other direction than straight before the 
wind, every vessel makes a certain amount of side-slip 
or leeway which must be allowed for, so “to give a little 
leeway” to your impulsive friend is entirely natural. 
The simplest method of coastwise pilotage is to steer 
by some prominent object or mark on shore —the fa- 
miliar “landmark” (for there are sea-marks as well). 
A more accurate mode is to get two such marks in line, 
called a bearing; the mariner who has “lost his bear- 
ings” is as much to be pitied as the unlucky wanderer 
who has suffered the same fate in his voyage through 
life. But the navigator’s-real reliance is the compass, a 
piece of apparatus which with the chart and the anchor 
forms the maritime stock in trade of the average public 
speaker, and furnishes forth more mixed metaphors than 
he is aware of. North, east, south, and west are the “car- 
dinal points,” a term also applied to the essentials of a 
discourse or a policy. With the exception of the fleur de 
lys marking the north, none of the thirty-two points on 
the compass-card bears any distinctive sign, so that an 
inexperienced helmsman, ordered to steer a certain 
course, may admit, “I don’t see the point”; and the con- 
fession is made with equal aptness by the mystified lis- 
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tener toa story or anargument. To rehearse in consecu- 
tive order the entire series of points, from north around 
to north again, is to “box the compass,” a phrase likewise 
taken to describe an individual or an organization that, 
having swung through all possible phases of action or 
belief, has arrived at the starting place once more. 

On a cruise where there have been few chances to take 
observations the navigator must rely upon dead reckon- 
ing, or the calculation of his position from the direction 
and distance run since last determining his place on the 
chart. If he is “out of his reckoning” the consequences 
may be even more serious for him than for his business 
prototype ashore. In approaching a strange coast he will 
soor “see how the land lies,” and the tactful conversa- 
tionalist will do the same. The corresponding phrase, to 
“get the drift” of a statement, comes from the problem 
in local pilotage, where the drift or current is an impor- 
tant factor in the reckoning; near some parts of the Eng- 
lish coast the ship may be set out of her course as much 
as eighteen miles by a single tide. Another difficulty 
common in the Old World, where the entrances to most 
harbors are obstructed by bars or shoals, is responsible 
for the metaphor of “tiding over” a friend temporarily 
embarrassed; literally this is to get a deep draught ves- 
sel over the bar by taking advantage of high water. The 
chart, it may be noted, gives us another case of a phrase 
both misspelled and misunderstood. The large scale 
harbor-charts are drawn on the assumption that the mi- 
nute fraction of the globe they represent is so nearly flat 
that it may be shown as a plane. On such a projection 
the course is laid off as a straight line, disregarding the 
niceties of spherical or great circle sailing, and naviga- 
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tion becomes an easy matter. A bewildered man emerg- 
ing from his perplexities, therefore, may exclaim with 
the hunter that he is “out of the woods,” or with the 
sailor that “everything is plane sailing now.” The phrase 
in brief means that he is practically in harbor already. 
But he will write it down “plain,” a hundred to one! 

The important matter of determining the depth of 
water under the ship, again, has enriched the landsman’s 
vocabulary. He “sounds” a friend for information, 
but cannot always “fathom” the replies. If he does 
elicit the basic facts, he considers that he has “struck 
bottom” at last. In a discussion he may find himself 
“getting into deep water.” When entirely “out of his 
depth” he is indeed “all at sea,” or as the skipper would 
say, “off soundings.” The exclamation “Watch out!” 
is probably a slight corruption of the traditional warning 
cry of the deep-sea leadsman as he lets go his last coil of 
the sounding line. And in a momentary digression we 
may recall that the complicated system of marks on that 
line has given us our “Mark Twain.” 

The business of stowing the cargo below decks has al- 
so contributed a share of colloquialisms. The empty- 
headed fellow “needs ballast” as much as the empty 
ship. When such a ship is to be loaded, the first step is 
to cover the damp and dirty floor of the hold with a 
layer of straw, twigs, etc., known as “dunnage,” the ori- 
gin of the jocose simile for one’s small personal belong- 
ings. The old traveller is as proud as the stevedore of 
making “good stowage” of such effects in his trunk. The 
meaning of “stowaway” is too well-known to need ex- 

planation. This may not be true of the word “man- 
handle,” which primarily refers to the moving of heavy 
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cargo by mere brute force, when the usual mechanical 
aids are absent or cannot be applied; the citizen who has 
been “man-handled” by a gang of roughs, however, is 
in no mood for the explanation. The nomenclature of 
stevedoring, by the way, has originated two designations 
now adopted in many other occupations for helpers who 
do the heavier and more elementary work: a “lumper,” 
properly speaking, is the hand who makes up the cargo 
on the wharf into parcels which the “striker” lowers, or 
in technical language “strikes below” into the hold, 
where it is tightly packed by the more experienced men. 
This brings us to the fine old Down East hyperbole for 
a space so crowded that there is “not room to swing a 
cat.” Perhaps we have here a picture of the hard old days 
of flogging, with the boatswain flourishing his terrible 
cat-o’-nine-tails; or, as bluejackets never go to bed, but 
“swing” in their hammocks, closely slung in rows be- 
neath the deck beams, we may have the quaint simile of 
such a squeeze that even our feline friend could not find 
a place for her proverbial nap. 

A large number of every-day metaphors is easily 
traceable to the various forms of disaster at sea. An un- 
successful enterprise “founders,” or “goes to the bot- 
tom,” or “on the rocks,” or to the mythical “Davy 
Jones’s locker” that is spoken of as glibly in Peoria as 
in Penzance. One craft occasionally “falls foul of” an- 
other by accident, but as a trope the implication is us- 
ually that of deliberate “collision.” A man as well as a 
ship may become a “wreck” or a “derelict,” or “strand- 
ed” on a foreign shore—in the worst circumstances 
“left high and dry” when the tide of fortune recedes. 
“Hard and fast” refers primarily to the condition of a 
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vessel thus immovably aground, but the absolute rigid- 
ity of the connotation has passed to any unyielding rule 
or line of demarcation. If a wreck is in such a position 
that the seas “make a clean sweep” over her, the masts 
and upper works will probably “go by the board” (board 
being used in its medizval meaning of the ship’s side, 
as in overboard, etc.) ; the phrase is often used for any 
concern that has “gone to wrack (wreck) and ruin.” 

A craft that strikes in full career with all sail set is 
“brought up all standing,” which vividly expresses the 
effect of shock and surprise on one who suddenly hears 
unexpected news. A like metaphor is to be “taken ail 
aback,” or “flat aback,” referring to the dangerous ac- 
cident of getting the wind on the wrong side of all the 
sails at once. Still another locution of the same import, 
“that took him between wind and water,” recalls the 
battle scene, and the staggering effect of a shot striking 
low down on the enemy’s hull, opening a rent alternate- 
ly submerged and exposed as the vessel rolls, an awk- 
ward and perplexing contretemps. In a storm a ship is 
sometimes forced over so far on her side that her masts 
are parallel with the water and her deck beams are ver- 
tical; in this position she is “on her beams ends,” a simile 
most poignantly applied to an individual in the last ex- 
tremity of desperation. And in social as well as naval 
encounters, one side may occasionally be observed “hoist- 
ing signals of distress.” 

Sea clothing, again, has drifted ashore in considerable 
quantities—the “tarpaulin jacket” of the familiar songs, 
the precursor of our “oilers” or “slickers,” the “sou’- 

wester” hat, and the short overcoat adapted to be worn 
aloft while reefing, and hence universally called a 
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“reefer.” Conversely, Jack has borrowed most liberally 
from his sweetheart’s wardrobe in the terminology of 
the construction and rigging of his ship, which among 
other things contains aprons, bibbs, bonnets, lacings, 
stays, pins, waists, breast-hooks, and fashion-pieces, while 
hoisting all the available flags for decoration is “dressing 
ship.” He returns, however, to his own vocabulary when 
he beholds his girl “rigged out” for Sunday, and de- 
clares she is “a clipper,” i.e. the smartest and handsom- 
est type of sailing-vessel ever developed. And let it 
not be forgotten that his phrase for courting her, “keep- 
ing company,” has been borrowed by his bucolic brother 
without realizing that it primarily refers to the ships of 
a squadron. In his own attire, too, he likes to be “ship- 
shape,” a word that has been taken up ashore in uncon- 
scious compliment to the neatness and cleanliness of the 
fine old full-riggers. It is an interesting historical note 
that the full phrase is “shipshape and Bristol fashion,” 
taking us back to the days of long ago when London was 
a comparatively unimportant maritime center, and the 
town on the Severn—so much more accessible for sail- 
ing-vessels — was the most noted port of the English- 
speaking race. While on the subject of personal ap- 
pearance it may be said that it was formerly considered a 
mark of great smartness in ship-building to “rake” or 
slope the masts heavily backwards, so that the adjective 
“rakish” still describes to perfection the ultra-jaunty 
young male. If forced by circumstances to go to bed 
with his clothes on, the countryman not infrequently 
makes use of the old salt’s phraseology and “turns in all 
standing,” i.e. with all sail set. 

The fare of the forecastle, its “hard tack,” “salt 
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horse,” “plum duff,” and so on, has also passed into the 
speech of thousands who could not tell a headsail from a 
handspike. Even the ship’s biscuit, famed for its bullet- 
like hardness, has assumed a further projectile quality 
in the expression denoting close proximity, “within bis- 
cuit toss.” 
Food leads on to drink, and opens a curious field in 
the matter of the sailor’s picturesque euphemisms for 
intoxication. Some of them are very widely diffused 
and of great age. “Half seas over” goes back at least 
to the time of Dryden. It is really a poetical contrac- 
tion for halfway over the seas, or midway between so- 
briety and total collapse. Much the same state is con- 
noted by having “three sheets in the wind.” This applies 
literally to the moment while tacking a full-rigger when 
all three sets of sails are shaking helplessly in the breeze, 
so that she is, in equivalent shore slang, “paralyzed.” 
Again, when a tackle has been hauled up to its limit, so 
that the two pullies or blocks are close together with no 
space remaining, it is said to be “chock-a-block,” hence 
‘another and most vigorous term for repletion either in 
food or drink. The origin of the time-honored quip for 
standing a drink all round, “splicing the main brace,” 
seems lost in the sea-fogs of antiquity. This brings to 
mind that the ancient “grog,” or weak rum-and-water, 
generally obsolete except in convivial literature, is still 
retained both in name and nature by that highly con- 
servative institution, the British Navy. Meantime, in 
America our most typical vessel, the “schooner,” has 
very properly ousted the German seidle as a beer glass. 
The disturbance of equilibrium consequent upon over 
’ liberal potations is described by the landsman in a variety 
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of sea terms. The reveller “carries a heavy list (lean- 
ing) to starboard.” His zig-zag progress is aptly spoken 
of as “tacking,” a word already explained. “To careen” 
is literally to roll the ship over until she exposes her keel 
(Latin carina). Similarly to “keel over” is to experience 
complete upset, while a lesser disaster is mentioned as a 
“capsize.” While recovering the ability to advance “on 
an even keel” the patient is apt to be “cranky,” an ex- 
cellent use of the adjective specifically applied to a craft 
which handles badly and is unsteady in the water. 
Perhaps it would be rash to assert that any nautical in- 
fluence can be discovered in mankind’s universal selec- 
tion of the weather as a safe, sane, and perennially inter- 
esting topic of conversation. For the seaman above all 
others, it will be allowed nevertheless, the subject pos- 
sesses a peculiarly vital importance. It is not surprising, 
then, that his weather talk has a far-reaching robustness 
that has carried much of it into the recesses of the five 
continents, to embellish the paler and more perfunctory 
platitudes of those who neither know nor particularly 
care whether they are experiencing a “sou’easter” or a 
“nor’wester.” His observations, too, have necessarily 
been so extensive and discriminating that they have pro- 
duced an enormous glossary, almost a weather language 
by itself. From this feast of good things the landsman 
has helped himself liberally. The patience of the reader, 
more politely known as the limits of this article, will 
hardly permit an examination of the countless weather 
saws and maxims wherein the “sailor” is represented as 
“delighting” or “taking warning” or performing sundry 
technical evolutions, nor of such figures as “things are 
looking squally,” “business is in the doldrums,” et cetera 
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ad infinitum. Yet it may be worth observing that the 
strictly maritime use of the adjective “weather side,” or 
windward, and the verb “to weather,” to get to wind- 
ward, or more generally to make good weather of or sur- 
vive, appears frequently in country speech. On the con- 
trary, a struggling and unsuccessful person, or a devotee 
of Bacchus, is said to be “making heavy weather of it.” 
The advice to “keep your weather eye open” has its full 
effect only upon the seaman. He alone knows the well- 
nigh irresistible tendency to close the eye against which 
the gale is driving the rain and spray, although it is from 
that side that danger is almost sure to come. The words 
really connote the very essence of watchful fortitude. 
The common locution for slight illness, “under the 
weather,” probably refers to the tendency shown by any 
one thus afflicted on shipboard to huddle up in the shel- 
ter of the weather bulwarks. By the converse figure, to 
get “under the lee” of prominent persons or objects is 
often quite as advisable ashore as afloat. 

The random illustrations here set down might be al- 
most indefinitely extended-by the researches of a deep- 
seagoing philologist, if such exists. Enough has been 
said, at all events, to show the tribute which modern col- 
loquial English unconsciously pays to that life on the 
ocean wave which is the heritage and the safeguard of 
the race. Although most of this terminology is employed 
by nature rather than by art, the analytical soul may find 
an entertaining exercise in stopping midway of a sentence 

now and then to consider how much we land folk owe 
for raciness and picturesqueness of diction to our brethren 
of the sea. 








MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


THE DIARY AND COMMONPLACE BOOK 
OF PEREZ FOBES (1742-1812) 


EDITED BY EDWARD H. DEWEY 


Be HERE is a small manuscript book in the Harvard College 
Library which is of considerable interest to students of 
colonial social history. The Diary and Commonplace Book of 
Perez Fobes comprises only a few leaves— jottings and mar- 
ginalia which he kept during the years 1759 and 1760— and 
illustrate in an amusing fashion the general intellectual trend 
of the young student in the eighteenth century. Astronomical 
charts, quotations from poetry, curious pedestrian Latin extem- 
porizings, comments on the curriculum, contemporary ministers, 
books, and sermons make up the bulk of the book. 

Fobes showed an early interest in the physical sciences which 
he later justified in his appointment as Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy at Brown University in 1786." He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1762, in the class of Jeremy 
Belknap and Elbridge Gerry, and the same year was inducted 
into office as pastor of the Congregational Church at Rayn- 
ham, Massachusetts.* His retainer was £78 annually, and, in- 
clined by nature to husbandry, he accumulated property in the 
vicinity of Raynham and Taunton to such an extent that he 
was able to lend money liberally. His habits were simple; he 
refused to own a carriage, and made all his journeys on horse- 
back. 

Much of his history is connected with Brown University, 
where he filled the post of President in 1786, James Manning 


1 Reverend Enoch Sanford, History of Raynham, Massachusetts 
(Providence, 1870), 12. 
2 [bid., 11. 
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being absent that year.* In 1792 he was made an LL.D., and in 
1795 a Fellow of the University. His actual utterances were 
few: his keen scientific interests occupied his time and enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, while at Brown he constructed an orrery for 
purposes of astronomical demonstration, which was the first of 
its kind to appear in this country.‘ 

Among the more notable of his publications were a sermon 
occasioned by the first imposition of a capital sentence in 
Bristol County,° an interesting broadside on the purpose of his 
lectures in the physical sciences,° two sermons addressed to the 
young members of his congregation,’ and an election sermon, 
preached before Samuel Adams.* 

Following are characteristic excerpts from the diary. In 
view of the fact that Fobes was only fifteen years old at the 
time he began his notes, his widespread interests are somewhat 
striking. The handwriting undergoes a great change in these 
two years from a formless and indecisive character to a strong, 
legible, and mature one. Most of the entries were not dated. 


August, 1759. 
Hodie feci nihil sed erravi Sicut Oves non habentes 
pastorem. 


Sun 26 
Mr. Appleton’ preached this Forenoon. Text on the 
Epistle of Thesselonians [sic.] 1st Chp v 5. 

29 
Today went to Boston Again and there I bought Sun- 
drys Spirituallife fine pictures. 


3 R. A. Guild, Early History of Brown University (Providence, 1897), 
426. 

* Sanford, 12. 

®° The Paradise of God, a Sermon Preached Upon the Day of Execu- 
tion of John Dixon for Burglary, at. 24. Nov. 11, 1784. 

® Lectures Upon Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 1790. 

7 A Sermon Addressed to Youth, 1793 and 1796. 

8 4 Sermon, Preached Before His Excellency Samuel Adams, Esq., 
Governor .. . Being the General Day of Election, May 27, 1795. 
® Nathaniel Appleton (1693-1784): 
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Sept 1 
This earth contains 2666000000 Square Miles—Oh! 
Admire Oh! heavens and be astonished O earth 


[There follows a chart of the Copernican system of the Uni- 
verse “with the Orbits of 5 Remarkable Comets.” ] 


Read Salmons Olympiad. 


“Today lets Drink and Die tomorrow 
A gram of mirth, worth a pound of sorrow” 


Sept 18 
This day we were fitting for an examination by the 
president and Tutors and Overseers 


Tuesday 

This day our Question Omnis proposito est vel vera vel 
falsa [Referring to the Latin class debates] 

Wensday 

All humane Life is a mere vertigo or virtiginous Thing 
[meaning giddy] . . . a Dwelling House with Land con- 
tiguous to it. 
Thus 


This day I read some Satyrs [probably Horace, an author he 
uses in his later work. ] 


Saturday 
This I am reading in Mr. Dicksons Christian Religion } 
Stated and Vindicated against heresies.. 


Tue 

Our question was Ideae clarae et distinctae Sunt Crite- 
rion Veritatis . . . the Juniors it is Consistant with the at- 
tributes of God to punish all Mankind (In Eternum) 


| There follows the first stanza of Addison’s hymn, “The 
spacious firmament on high.” 
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Sat 

I am fitting for examination. This day my chum went 
to Mr. Morris to get off his punishment. Sed ille non 
potuit id obtinere. Reformation and that only would 
make him 


[No date] 

Death temporal is Sent as a punishment of Sin. Infants 
which were never capable of actual Sin frequently Die. 
Therefore Ifants [sic.] are guilty of Original Sin. 

Sept 23 

This day I began to read the Third Volume of the Lit- 
terate [ sic.] Dialogues of Mr. James Harvey 

[No date] 

Fixing to sail. Friday we had a very excellent sail to 
the castle. 

{Mention follows of addresses by Holyoke and Edward Wig- 
glesworth.*°] 

Thursday 


I am reading miltons paradise lost. 


Monday 

This Day we were fitting for a General illumination up- 
on the account of Canadas being taken. 

[A list of his reading follows: The Eternity of Torments, The 


British Apollo, “Mr. Harvay, Meditations,”** “Mr. White- 
fields 7 Sermons,” ** The French Rogue.] 


Wed Aug 20, 1760 

Rec’d of my Dad, In Cash. 2£ 13 sh. 

[He then goes into an elaborate discussion based upon the topic 

“The earth moves not around the sun,” in which he defends 
*° (1697-1765). 


11 James Harvey (1714-1758). 
12 George Whitefield (1714-1770). 
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the Ptolemaic system of the universe, using citations largely out 
of “Joshua.” 

If the earth moves, I ask what the reason may be, why a 
Cannon when cast 50 feet in Air Descend in the same 
place from which it was Ejected . . . perhaps you will 
Answer. 


[No date] 

When Grace and Patience lived together 
The Angel kept the door 

But now Grace is dead the Angels fled 
And Patience played the Whore. 


CAPTURED BY PIRATES 
TWO DIARIES OF 1724-1725 


EDITED BY ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


While working on the records preserved at the State House, 
in Boston, I chanced upon the diaries of Jonathan Barlow and 
Nicholas Simons, two deep-water men out of Newport, Rhode 
Island, in the year of grace 1724." Their brief but salty yarns 
of capture and escape on the high seas tell of the days when the 
Jolly Roger might appear without warning, a signal to sur- 
render or fight. One reads here first-hand accounts of adven- 
ture with the gentlemen who sailed “on the account.” The 
journals follow: 


“A Memorandum of the Transactions of me Jona- 
than Barlow Since sail’d out from London on or about 
the Month of June 1724 in the Ship Delight Capt Hunt 
Commander bound for Surrelone on the Coast of Guiny 
having got within about fifty Leagues of s4 Port we 
were taken by the Ship Merry Christmas a Pirate Com- 


1 Mass. Arch., 38A, 73-78, 79-85. 
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manded by one Capt Edw4 Low and I being Carried 
on Board they used me very Barbarously & I having on 
my Fingar a Ring they were a going to Cut of my Fin- 
gar because I did not offer it to them the Capt of s4 
Pirate taking his Pistol out beat out one of my Teeth 
and thretned to shoot me down the Throat because I 
would not Consent to his proposal which was to Sign the 
Articles which I did not I being then frightened fell 
into a Fit of Sickness which held me three Months they 
having a Scooner in Company sent the Capt away which 
I was taken with and at his Departing I desired he 
would put my name in the London Gazete for they 
would let me by no means go with him s¢ Capt prom- 
ised to put my name in s¢ Gazete according to my de- 
sire then Departing s4 Coast of Guiny steer’d their 
Course for the West Indies and about fifty Leagues to 
the Eastward of Barbadoes we saw a Sloop which got 
from us and making the best of our way to Ruby, of 
from Martineco we took a French Sloop and Some Dif- 
ference arising among said Pirates they disbanded Low 
from his office & sent him away w*" only two more hands 
in st French Sloop & put one Shipton Capt in his Stead 
& so going down to Ruby when wee had been there about 
five Weeks one Spriggs which was made Commander of 
s4 Ship Delight which I was taken in who had parted 
from us about eleven Weeks before came down & met 
us there having taken one Jonathan Barny Command* 
of a Sloop not being long there before they heft down 
the Delight & Creaned that being done they burnt the 
Ship Merry Christmas and s4 Shipton went on Board s4 
‘Barnys Sloop as Capt with the Rest of his Men then 
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taking their Cruise toward the Bay of at the West end 
of Spaniola they took a Sloop Commanded by one Cap* 
Macfashin on board of which was one Nicholas Sim- 
mons was barbarously used by them and jumping over- 
board was taken up & brought the said Sloop where I 
was and made Navigator thereof by force and parting 
with s¢ Spriggs was Met again at Rattan And they hear- 
ing that the Ship York was at the Bay of Hondoras with 
other Ships agreed to go & take her which they did in a 
Few Daies Came down the Diamond Man of Warr 
which Oblidging them to run then we left Spriggs and 
going out from the Bay we met a Ship which they took 
& Burnt then sending away what Prisoners they thought 
fit in a Bay Craft and Calling a Consultation where to 
go they Concluded to go through the Gulf & so on the 
American Coast to the Northward and from thence to 
Ruby and there to heave down & Crean At the Pitch of 
Cape Florida we were cast away Nicholas Simmons my 
Self and a Pirate came away with a small Craft for fear 
of y* Indians we were at Sea four Days the fifth Day 
At Night came to an Anchor at the North Keys where 
we met with the Pirate again & forcing us with him 
again then keeping Company as forced to the West End 
of Cubee and they finding there a Small Craft put me 
with the other two on board the Craft and Carried us 
seven Leagues from Land then having Bad weather be- 
ing fast to their Stern they Cut us loose & left us to our 
own Discretion in two Days we arrived at Cape Catoach 
and the third Day as we lay hid there wee saw the Pi- 
rate pass by and there we Continued seven Days that he 
might be gone in hopes to See her no more and the 
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eighth Day wee made Sail for the Bay in hope to get 
deliverance from s‘ Pirates reckning our Selves ten 
Leagues to the Eastward of the Bay we met them again 
and being forced to go with them the next Day they 
came to an Anchor in the Bay near Camegal where they 
sent the Boat with three hands to fish they returning 
gave an Account of two Vessells the one being a Sloop 
Commanded by Ebenezer Kent and the other a ship 
Commanded by one Glin which they took and taking 
possession of s4 Vessells. 

Wednesday 23: of December then I with Nicholas 
Simmons and three Pirates being put on Board the s4 
Ship called the John and Mary of Boston by Command 
of s4 Capt Shipton we being forced either to go or to 
be shot our Orders were to follow Ebenezer Kents 
Sloop It being Clear Weather at 8 in the Morning 
weighed Anchor with Kents Sloop and a Petteorgar in 
Company steered our Course Southward then s¢ Sim- 
mons and I discovered our Minds to Mathew Perry the 
Capt of the Ship being on Board Kents Sloop said to him 
if the Company of the Ship would Stand by us that we 
would destroy these Blood thirsty Pirats that were on 
Board. 

Thursday 24t* With much Rain now plying among 
the Keys the Wind blowing hard at NW at 10 at Night 
the Sloop tacked & made a Signal for us to tack but we 
being in hopes to weather away the North End of Glov- 
ers Reaf thought not proper to tack but the Wind came 

to the Northward so that we could not weather the sé 
Reaf at 12 D° we tacked and stood to the Westward the 
- wind blowing very hard at NNW & next Morning saw 
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the Sloop three Leagues to the Leward of us but being 
dirty Weather we lost Company with her. 

Fryday the 25 This 24 hours hard Gailes of Wind 
at West NW with Squalls of Rain still to the Westward 
of s4 Reaf and we got remaining in the Same Mind. 

Saturday 26" this 24 hours fresh Gailes of Wind at 
WNW at 2 this Afternoon saw the Island of Ntillee 
and being ordered by the Capt of the Pirates to go there 
if lose Company from the Sloop we should find them 
there but we being in hopes to get Clear of them thought 
Fitt with Perry and the Ships Company to go for Ban- 
accar and there by some Opportunity to destroy the Pi- 
rates that are on Board of us they being so armed with 
Small Arms and Pistols and Swords and other Arms 
that it could not be done without Some pollicy. 

Sunday 27 D° This 24 hours the Wind at West at 4 
this afternoon Anchored at the South Side of Bannaccar 
under Skinners Key where we found the Pirates at an 
Anchor in Kents Sloop in Company with a Ship which 
they had took this Day then the Capt of the Pirates 
came on Board of us with some other Pirates and Some 
forced Men one of which was Kents Mate so they plun- 
dered the Ship and took what they had a mind to & then 
gave orders to Arm our Sloop the which by force wee 
did to take Care of the People that were in the Ship & 
likewise if the Wind was fair in the Morning to make 
the best of our way to the Island of Rattan but if the 
Wind was not fair he would take what fitting for their 
Use & then set the Ship on fire and also the other they 
had taken this Day and take all y* Prisoners on Board 
Kents Sloop and Carry them to Rattan where his Con- 
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sert Capt Spriggs Lay having Ship of two and twenty 
Great Guns & having five prises with him that he took 
in the Bay of Hondoras. 

At 7 in the Afternoon I delivered one of my Pistols 
which I was forced to keep unto the Mate Mathew 
Perry he taking his opportunity Clapt it to one of the 
Pirates heads & Snapt the Pirate hearing that clapt up 
his Pistol at the Mate & Snapt whereupon the Mate re- 
treated with that Nicholas Simmons being in the Cab- 
bin with the other Pirates jumped out and Shot the Pi- 
rate that had the four Pistols dead and with the rest 
fell on the other and killed him likewise Then loosing 
our Sailes made the best of our way to an English Port. 

Jan‘ 30% 1724/5 Arrived in s4 Ship John & Mary at 
Rhode Island. 


The before written memorand™ 
is a true Copy of the Originall 
Compared by Sam!! Cranston Gov‘ 
Newport 5*ffeb'v 

1724/5” 

Jonathan Barlow’s account is supplemented by that of Nich- 
olas Simmons, who joined him in the escape. Simmons tells 
his tale in the same matter-of-fact manner, with no thought 
of embellishment. Like Barlow, he leaves a “Memorandum,” 
or record, of the hazards that might still be encountered in the 
waters of the Caribbean as late as two centuries ago. 


“A Memorandum of my Transactions since I sailed 
out of Newport in November 1723— in a Brigantine 
belonging to Capt John Login of Boston loaded with 
Mellasses I my self being Master of s‘ Brigantine not 
- long after we arrived at Boston the owners of which 
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Melasses were M‘ Joseph Whipple and Mr’ Christopher 
Almy Then I being discharged from s4 Brig. Ship’d my 
self on Board of one Capt Robt Pete Commander of the 
Ship Grayhound as Mate (The owner of s‘ Ship was 
M' Hoof of Boston) bound for Jameca and the Bay if 
Opportunity Prevents the Ships not going to the Bay 
and I having a mind to go thither came to an Agree- 
ment w* s¢ Pete and was discharged from him by Con- 
sent of both then Shipping my Self on Board of one 
Capt Macmanus Commander of the Sloop Dinkbee 
bound for the North Side of Spaniola which Voyage I 
performed then being discharged from s¢ Macmanus 
Ship’d my Self on Board of Capt Macfashin bound for 
the South Side of Spaniola having performed our Voy- 
age & Coming homward at the West end of Spaniola we 
saw a Ship of two and Twenty Guns which prov’d to be 
Pirates one Spriggs being Commander & a Pirate Sloop 
whose Commander was one Shipton they ordered us to 
hoist out our Boat & to Come on board accordingly we 
did I coming over the Side saw a Man whose Name was 
Jon* Barny of Rhode Island I had not Oppertunity to 
talk with him but was directly ordered into the Cabbin 
of s¢ Ship which Spriggs was Commander of Where- 
upon I went and there being there only s4 Spriggs and 
the Doctor & my Self Capt Macfashin being at the Door 
they treated me very plentifully and having Eat and 
drank enough to satisfy me They discovered their minds 
unto me & perswading me to Sign their Articles which 
I refused he said he would fill my Belly with other Sort 
of Diat and he sent the Boy to Fetch two Candles in a 
Plate which he made me eat after so doing he told me 
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I might go to the Devil he would force no Man he 
leaving me the rest of the Company fell upon me and 
beat me some saying I should go with them and some 
saying I should not and leaving me for a while I saw 
some of them have Sticks in their Hands with Neadles 
in the Ends I asked s4 Barny or Some of the Company 
what they were for and he told me to swet People I 
asked them the meaning of that and they told me to run 
round the Mast and they to prick me as I ran round 
I hearing that went to the Main Chains desiring the 
Lord to receive my Soul & jumpt overboard the Capt 
seeing a Man overboard and not knowing who it was 
sent the Boat to take me up which accordingly they did 
and carried me on board the Sloop w™ s¢ Barny was 
taken in whereof was Commander Capt Shipton a Pirate 
he having no one on board Capable of Navigating or 
taking Charge as a Navigator forced me in his Absence 
to take Charge of the Sloop which I did by force then 
parting with s¢ Spriggs wee met again at Rattan and 
they hearing that the Ship York was at the Bay of Hon- 
doras with other Shipps agreed to go and take her 
Which they did I had not Opportunity to go on Shore 
being Confin’d as a Prisoner on Board in a few Days 
came down the Diamond Man of Warr w™ Oblidging 
them to run then we left Spriggs and going out from 
the Bay we met a Ship which they took & burnt and then 
sending away wt Prisoners they thought fit in a Bay 
Craft and calling a Consultation where to go they con- 
cluded to go through the Gulf and so on the American 
Coast to the Northward & from thence to Ruby and 
there to heave down and Crean at the Pitch of Cape 
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Florida we were cast away I myself with two more 
came away w** a small Craft for fear of the Indians 
who were one Jon* Barno & one Pirate we were at Sea 
four Days and the fifth Day at Night came to an An- 
chor at the North Keys where wee met with the Pirate 
again & forcing us with him again then keeping Com- 
pany with him as forced to the West End of Cubee and 
they finding there a Small Craft put me with the other 
two on board s¢ Craft & carried us seven Leagues from 
Land then having bad weather being fast to their Stern 
they cut us loose & left us to our own Discretion in two 
Days we arrived at Cape Catoach and the third Day as 
wee lay hid there we saw the Pirate pass by us and there 
we Continued seven Days that She might be gone Clear 
in hopes to see her no more and the eighth Day wee 
made Sail for the Bay in hopes to get Deliverance from 
s? Pirates recking my self ten Leagues to y* Eastw4 of 
the Bay wee met them again the Capt rejoyced to see 
me and told me he would never part with Me again the 
next Day they Came to an Anchor in the Bay near 
Camegal where they sent the Boat with three hands to 
fish they returning gave an Account of two Vessells the 
one being a Sloop commanded by Ebenezer Kent and 
the other a Ship Commanded by one Capt Glin which 
they took and taking possession of s4 Vessells left me in 
the Craft & ordered me to follow where they come to 
an Anchor. 

Wednesday the 234 of December then I being put 
or forced on Board the s4 Ship called the John & Mary 
of Boston as Navigator or Commander by Command of 
the s4 Capt Shipton a Pirate with three Pirates & one 
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forced Man whose Name was Jonathan Barno who was 
forced either to go with me or to be shot my Orders 
were to follow Ebenezer Kents Sloop It being Clear 
weather at 8 in the Morning we weighed Anchor wth 
Kents Sloop and a Petteorgar in Company steered our 
Course Southward then I discover’d my Mind to the 
Mate Mathew Perry the Capt of y* Ship being on Board 
Kents Sloop I said to him that if he and the Company of 
the Ship would Stand by me that I and Jonathan Barno 
would destroy those Blood thirsty Pirates that were on 
Board. 

Thursday 24** With much Rain now plying among 
the Keys the wind blowing very hard at North West at 
10 At Night the Sloop tack’d and made Signals for us to 
tack but I being in hopes to weather away the North 
End of Glovers Reaf I thought it not proper to tack 
with the Consent of s4 Perry and the Ships Company 
but the Wind came to the Northward so that we Could 
not weather the s4 Reaf at 12 D° we tacked & stood to 
the Westward y* Wind blowing very hard at NNW at 8 
the next Morning saw the Sloop three Leagues to Le- 
ward of us but being dirty weather we lost Company 
with the Sloop. 

Fryday 25 De this Twenty four hours hard Gailes 
of Wind at WNW with Squalls of Rain still to the 
Westward of s‘ Reaf still remaining my Self & Jona- 
than Barno and the Ships Company in the same Mind. 

Saturday 26‘ D° this 24 Hours Fresh Gailes of Wind 
at WNW at 2 this afternoon saw the Island of Ntillee 
and being ordered by the Cap*t of the Pirate to go there if 
- lose Company from the Sloop I should find them there 
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but I being in hopes to get Clear of them thought fit 
with Perry & the Ships Company to go for Banaccar 
and there by some Opportunity to Destroy the Pirates 
that are on Board of us they being so Armed with Small 
Arms & Pistols and Swords and other Arms that it could 
not be done without some Pollycy I thought to per- 
swade some of them to go a Shore to hunt or Shoot 
Fowls. 

Sunday 27.D° This 24 Hours the Wind at West at 
4 this Afternoon Anchored at the South Side of Banna- 
car under Skinners Key where we found the Pirates at 
an Anchor in Kents Sloop in Company with another 
Ship which they took this Day then the Capt of the Pi- 
rate came on Board of us with some other Pirates & 
Some forced Men the which one of them was Kents 
Mate and I discovered my Mind with him & said to 
him if the Ships Company would Assist me I would be 
in Boston or some other English Port as Soon as possi- 
ble I could he Shook hands with me & wished me well 
so they plundered the Ship and took what they had a 
Mind to take & then gave orders to Arm our Selves the 
which by force I did to take Care of the People that 
were in the Ship & likewise if the Wind was fair in the 
Morning to make the best of our way to the Island of 
Rattan but if the Wind was not fair he would take what 
was fitting for their use and then to set the Ship on fire 
and also the other Ship that they had Taken this Day 
and take all the Prisoners on Board Kents Sloop and 
Carry them to Rattan where his Consert Capt Spriggs 
lay having a Ship of two & Twenty great Guns then hav- 
ing five Prises with him that he took in the Bay of Hon- 
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doras at Seven in the Afternoon Jon* Delivered one of 
the Pistols that he was forced to Keep with him to the 
Mate Mathew Perry he taking his Opportunity In the 
Steerage snapt at one of the Pirates that had three or 
four Pistols about him then but his Pistol did not go of 
where upon he retreated back I being in the Cabbin with 
one of the Pirates and hearing him Snap his Pistol at 
Perry I said now in the Name of his Majesty King 
George let us go on with our Design I shot him that had 
the four Pistols through y* Body and said to the other 
if he did move in resistance he should be a Dead Man 
whereupon Jonathan and the Rest of the Company 
killed him Then Directly Loosing our Sailes made the 
best of our way to an English Port. 

Jan. 30% 1724/5 Arrived in y* s¢ Ship John & Mary 
at Rhode Island. 

Nicholas Simons. 


The before Written Memorand™ 
is a true Copy of the Originall 
Compared 

By Sam! Cranston Gov‘ 
Newport 5‘ ffeby 
1724/5” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Witchcraft in Old and New England. By George Lyman 
Kittredge. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. Pp. 640. $6.00.) 


Both solid learning and sanity are what we should cxpect 
from Professor Kittredge: the erudition of this book, if it is 
occasionally marred by a tinge of arrogance, is beyond cavil, 
and in respect of sanity it is a welcome change from some of 
the recent literature upon witchcraft. But indeed we should 
not have suspected Professor Kittredge, even had his disclaim- 
er been omitted, of believing himself in the powers of witch- 
craft nor of attributing to our English witches of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries membership of an organized 
“church” supposedly surviving from a hypothetical pagan fer- 
tility creed. With such whimsies in fact his book is not much 
concerned, and his controversy is mainly with opponents whose 
feet are planted upon firmer ground than this. 

Professor Kittredge is concerned to show that witchcraft in 
England did not begin with Bishop Jewel but is part of the 
common heritage of the human race, that King James has 
been unjustly pilloried for promoting the persecution of witch- 
es, that the position of those responsible for persecuting and 
convicting witches in the seventeenth century was logically 
and theologically more defensible in their generation than that 
of their critics, that the significance of the Salem outbreak has 
been exaggerated, and that the supposed influence of Puritan- 
ism was in no special sense responsible for the witchcraft su- 
perstition in New England. In general he seems to have estab- 
lished his points, though he is liable, sometimes, to overstate- 
ment. For example it is possible to applaud the apothegm “it 
is easy to be wise after the fact—especially when the fact is 
two hundred years old” and even to agree that “the position 
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of the seventeenth-century believers in witchcraft was logically 
and theologically stronger than that of the few persons who re- 
jected the current belief” without approving as heartily of the 
prosecution of witches, as Professor Kittredge seems to do. 
Nor do I feel that more than lip service has been done to the 
courage of the early critics of the witchcraft superstition nor 
justice rendered to the fact, that, whatever their weaknesses as 
controversialists and however impossible the theological ob- 
stacles, they have been proved, after all, to have been right! 

The book falls roughly into three parts. The first two chap- 

ters contain an account of an Elizabethan witch trial, an in- 
teresting “typical case,” and a survey of English witchcraft 
before 1558—a most useful, learned, and well-documented 
conspectus of material, some of which is unfamiliar. 

The second part comprises chapters III to XVI. That the 
fear of ill-will made magically effective is deeply rooted in 
human nature, that the belief in witchcraft is likely to mani- 
] fest itself among all peoples ancient and modern who live un- 
der unsophisticated cultural conditions, and that the social cir- 
cumstances of small rural communities are especially favor- 
able to its promotion, most people will admit. I can myself 
remember in what was then a backwater of rural England an 
old woman who was feared and hated as a witch. Nor will it 
be questioned that in all times and countries the anti-social 
' activities of witches and their methods of operation have been, 
and are, very similar. Therefore, this middle part of the book, 
which deals with these topics with a most formidable erudition 
can hardly, in the nature of things, add much that is new to 
what is common knowledge. The notes, however, will have 
the permanent value of a very complete bibliography of Eng- 
} lish examples. 

But in this section there is one chapter, that upon the Com- 
pact and the Witches Sabbath, which emphasizes a very im- 
portant and essential new point, viz. that the Sabbath is not 
English but Continental. There is considerable force also in 
the contention that the scholastic theory of witchcraft was 
built up on the Continent and was there developed into the 
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system of the handbooks of the Inquisition, which plays the 
determining part on the Continent, but not in England. On 
the other hand I am inclined to think that Professor Kittredge 
overstates the case in minimizing the degree to which the 
learned theory of witchcraft as defined by Sprenger, Bodin, and 
others was the common property of the educated classes 
throughout Europe. It can hardly be denied that it forms much 
of the basis of the literary controversy in England and also that 
it often dictates the form of interrogation in the courts. 

The third part and the most important portion of this book 
consists of the last two chapters, which deal with James I, the 
Salem outbreak, and (incidentally) with the older critics of 
the belief in witchcraft. As regards King James one reader at 
least is converted. That the author of the Demonologie has 
been maligned by historians who uncritically repeat one another’s 
statements is established by Professor Kittredges’ examination 
of the facts, the actual terms of the statute, and the statistics and 
records of the trials of his reign. The New England persecu- 
tion, too, was comparatively limited in duration and number of 
victims, and here alone did judges publicly recant. By reducing 
the Salem prosecutions to their proper proportion Professor 
Kittredge may claim to have shown that “the record of New 
England in the mater of witchcraft is highly creditable.” 

A marked feature of witchcraft persecution both in the 
old country and the new is its sporadic violence. In England, 
where we may leave out of account the influences of policy in 
Church and State which from time to time operated on the 
Continent, village witchcraft was endemic but times of po- 
litical disturbance or other occasions of widespread nervous 
tension produced outbreaks of more than local importance. 
This is Professor Kittredge’s explanation, and it would seem 
convincing. For Salem he is able to point to the special politi- 
cal anxieties of the colonists at the time. 

So learned a book is naturally rich in interesting detail. The 
form Asclepias (220) has twice eluded the proofreader. I 
have not seen Havecost, Die Vampirsage in England, but have 
little doubt that the story of William Laudun (43) from 
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Walter Map had come to twelfth-century England from the 
Levant. Not only is the revenant there peculiarly at home but 
the tale itself is exactly true to one of the most common of 
modern Greek types. On the other hand the English super- 
stitions about cats and corpses (178) are probably parallel with, 
not derivative from, the belief in Balkan countries that a corpse 
over which a cat jumps will become a vampire. I fancy that it 
is the nocturnal voice of the cat which is mainly responsible for 
the superstitions attaching to this most remarkable of domestic 
animals, and it may suggest that the similar feeling about hares 
may be in part derived from the terribly human scream of a 
wounded hare. For an interesting discussion of the hare as a 
creature of reverence or abhorrence in the Moslem world, see 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam Under the Sultans of Turkey, 
5, 268. 

The belief that a storm accompanies the death of atrocious 
sinners (159) was a piece of ancient Greek folklore (Plato, 
Phado, 77 D) but it is not necessary to suppose that the mod- 
ern is directly derived from ancient belief. It is an appropriate 
kind of idea which readily suggests itself. I remember, for 
example, asking Dr. M. R. James whether he had this pas- 
sage of Plato or any folklore evidence in mind when he wrote 
The Stalls of Barchester Cathedral and the reply was to the 
effect that the lines: 


But chiefly when the wind blows high 
In a night of February 


were not consciously inspired by an external source beyond 
their imaginative appropriateness. 

Professor Kittredge need have no doubts that the Thibii of 
Pontus (232) were explicitly magicians. They could blast 
not only children but grown men with a look or by their breath 
(Phylarchus of. Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. V., 7, 1, 680 E, 
Didymus of. Steph. Byz. @Bois). The second part of Pliny’s 
note (N.H., vii, 17) that they had a double pupil in one eye 
and the figure of a horse in the other, is probably due to a 
misunderstanding of Phylarchus’ use of a medical technical 
term, “eros (see the note to Jacoby, Hist. Graec., Frag. 81, 
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Phylarchus, Frag. 79). The Thibii had double pupils and 
squinted. Almost any noticeable defect or peculiarity in the 
appearance of the eye has been held both in ancient and in 
modern times to be a sign of the possession of the power of 
over-looking. For squinting we may compare Horace, Ep. i, 
xiv, 37, and for the double pupil (which does not mean eyes 
of different color as note 7 to chapter xv would seem to 
imply) see Ovid, Metam., vii, 365; and Cicero of. Pliny, 
N. H., vii, 2, “feminas omnes ubique visu nocere quae duplices 


pupillas habeant.” 
W. R. Hacuiimay. 


Protestantism in the United States. By Archer B. Bass, A.M., 
Th.D. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1929. 
Pp. xii, 364. $3.00.) 

Dr. Bass’ book is timely. A vigorous attack on religious 
division engages attention at the moment by its very title, “The 
Scandal of Protestantism,” and a single recent day (May 31) 
brought news of a merger of three Lutheran Synods covering 
the same territory, of an enthusiastic vote of the National 
Council of the Congregationalists for organic union with the 
Christian Churches, and of a meeting of representatives of 
six major denominations to consider the report of the Lausanne 
Conference of Faith and Order. 

Dr. Bass begins with an historical statement of the origins of 
Protestant denominations and a discussion of the good and 
evil of such separations. The second part of the book exhibits 
and discusses remedial efforts toward codperation or union. 
The opening historical statements are not intended as an ade- 
quate explanation of sectarian origins, and in some details they 
need correction, as, for example, when the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Eucharist is called transubstantiation and the Calvinist 
consubstantiation, or when the birth of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation is dated from the revision of the King’s Chapel Liturgy. 
As a chronological account of the entrance of these denomi- 
nations on the American scene these pages, with the classified 
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list of the appendix, have many points of interest. They remind 
us that if divisions are due to perversity, the perversity is not 
essentially American. Only the Mormons and the Christian 
Scientists had an independent American origin, all others being 
subdivisions of some forty-two denominations imported from 
Europe. The enumeration also modifies the aspect of an in- 
tolerant dissidence of spirit. Lutheran organizations developed 
separately as Finnish, Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, Slovak 
are, temporarily at least, as justifiable as chapels of the Church 
of England in Switzerland or France. Divided groupings were 
due in some cases to geographical separation and one Luthe-an 
subdivision was due simply to the desire for more generous con- 
ditions of membership and for friendly relations to other de- 
nominations. So also we may note that the United Brethren 
meant simply Methodism as organized by Germans and using 
the German language. In any case all who complain of the 
standardization of American life should find some comfort in 
the luxurious diversity of our religious organizations. 

We must expect some differentiations to persist. The 
Quaker and the lover of sacramental liturgy do not belong in 
the same meeting, however sympathetic they may be in other 
religious aspects, and even when theologically in agreement 
some will insist on congregational autonomy and others on a 
centralized control. But institutional rivalry has produced evil 
results, and Dr. Bass presents these evils vigorously in terms of 
economic weakness and social inefficiency. A surplus of church 
edifices, indiscriminate location, inadequate membership and 
equipment, and inadequate support of a properly trained minis- 
try are notorious facts. Readers will be grateful therefore for 
the information and the wisdom found in the second half of 
this work dealing with the problem and progress of Inter- 
denominationalism in the United States. The information here 
is of service to students of recent history and some of it rests 
on a questionnaire conducted by Dr. Bass himself. In par- 
ticular, the account of mergers of helplessly small and feeble 
churches of divers sects in rural areas into a single strong and 
socially efficient community church must excite desire in many 
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quarters for such a happy issue out of similar afflictions. Dr. 
Bass usefully discriminates various types of such union church- 
es. In general, it may be said that this whole study is singu- 
larly provocative of reflection on difficult problems and may 
be contributive to important results. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


The Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. Edited by Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, A.B., etc., etc. In five volumes. Vol. 
III. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1775-1820. 
(New York: The States History Company. 1929. Pp. xiv, 
582. Maps and illustrations. $50.00 for the five volumes.) 


The third volume of Professor Hart’s Commonwealth His- 
tory maintains the high standard of the first two, in comparison 
with the usual coédperative state histories. At least ten of the 
chapters are written by specialists on their respective subjects; 
the others are good high-class hack work. A list of the authors 
and chapters will show the scope of this volume better than any 
description: Thomas G. Frothingham, “Bunker Hill and the 
Siege of Boston”; Octavius T. Howe, “Naval History of the 
Revolution”; John H. Edmonds, “Movements for Independ- 
ence Since 1629”; Edwin D. Mead, “John Adams”; Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo, “The Loyalists”; Louis C. Hatch, “Mas- 
sachusetts in the Continental Army,” and “The Separation of 
Maine”; John F. Sly, “Massachusetts in the National Gov- 
ernment”; Arthur N. Holcombe, “Massachusetts and the Fed- 
eral Constitution”; Claude M. Fuess, “Massachusetts in the 
Union, 1789-1812”; Abner L. Braley, “Provisional Gov- 
ernment”; Gaspar G. Bacon, “The State Constitution”; Clif- 
ton C. Hubbard, “Massachusetts State Government”; Arthur 
R. Curnick, “Social Life in the Revolutionary Period”; Kath- 
leen Bruce, “Women of the Revolution”; James Ford, “Social 
Conditions and Changes, 1789-1820”; Davis R. Dewey, 
“Economic History, 1765-1784”; Ruhl J. Bartlett, “Com- 
merce and Industry, 1789-1820”; Gardner W. Allen, “Mas- 
sachusetts in the War of 1812.” 
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The reviewer feels some delicacy at dealing with this volume, 
as many of the authors have obviously leaned rather heavily on 
his published works, and one has done him the compliment to 
make a neat digest of several chapters of his Maritime History, 
without acknowledgment. However, as it has been done ac- 
curately, reproducing even whole sentences intact, there is per- 
haps no cause for complaint. The only serious objection he 
finds is to the large proportion of space devoted to the national 
activities of Massachusetts and her sons. One gets the impres- 
sion that Massachusetts was responsible for independence, vic- 
tory, union, John Adams, and every good and perfect thing; 
the responsibility for telling us what Massachusetts was really 
like, and what she did on the rare occasions when she was 
minding her own business, is left to a very few authors. The 
Federalist period suffers in comparison with the heroic age of 
the Revolution. Mr. Curnick’s chapter on social life drags in 
seventeenth- and nineteenth-century material, making a strange 
hodge-podge, and dismisses sex with the sentimental story of 
Elizabeth Whitman. Miss Bruce, a Virginian historian, has 
done a much more competent job on her corner of the field, 
and has at least hinted at the coarseness of the period. The 
best chapter on social history, however, is Mr. Ford’s. Another 
chapter that deserves special commendation is that of Louis C. 
Hatch on the part of Massachusetts in the war; it is candid 
without being offensive, and has preserved an admirable bal- 
ance. Nor would we have left out Captain Frothingham’s 
original and brilliant contribution on Bunker Hill. Professor 
Dewey has done well on economic development in the limited 
Space at his disposal; and Mr. Mayo has done justice to the 
Tories. But on the whole, we wish that this volume were less 
“cluttered up with Adamses” (including a new one, the his- 
torian “Henry C. Adams,” p. 553), or punctuated by battles and 
sea-fights; that the very distinct, homogeneous, well-rounded 
civilization developed by Massachusetts during the generation 
after independence, might have been more fully described. Yet, 
take it all in all, the Commonwealth History is undoubtedly 
the best history of Massachusetts that has yet appeared. It 
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fills a long-felt want for a reliable reference work by compe- 
tent writers, covering the entire history of the state. ‘Two more 
volumes are forthcoming. 


S. E. Morison. 


Sarah Orne Jewett. By Francis Otto Matthiessen. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. 
160. $3.00.) 


In these days when realism tends more and more to become 
a synonym for the unpleasant, the sordid, and the abnormal, 
there may well be many who will feel a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Matthiessen for this study of a distinguished member of a 
past generation of American writers. Miss Jewett too was a 
realist, but what a vast difference between her and the preach- 
ers of that gospel in this year of grace is seen when one turns 
for instance to The Country of the Pointed Firs. Hers is not 
the kind of realism that protests vehemently —and too often 
utterly without humor — that it is probing to depths of human 
experience hitherto shunned. Indeed, as the author says, she 
“does not generally deal with the central facts of existence.” 
Yet she does emphasize on every page one important fact all 
too frequently lost sight of to-day — that happiness and humor, 
pathos and sentiment are as much a part of life as are passion 
and sordidness. Ignore them and the resulting “realism” is but 
a sham. Nor can the modernist justly counter with the charge 
that Miss Jewett goes to the extreme of creating an “unreal 
paradise” in which life is but a sentimental shadow of itself. 
She knew full well the seamy side of New England life and 
character. Her emphasis may be placed elsewhere, but whoever 
reads with imagination senses the influence of the deeper and 
darker forces which project life in the round. What wonder 
that with gifts such as she had, Miss Jewett becomes a mine for 
the social historian, for from her work there emerges a series 
of pictures of New England life whose authenticity is beyond 
challenge! 
Mr. Matthiessen’s sympathetic insight into the character and 
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personality of his subject breathes forth from every page. Com- 
pared with many other biographies of literary figures, his treat- 
ment is far from exhaustive. Yet at the same time one has a 
feeling that anything different would have been singularly in- 
appropriate. Miss Jewett does not demand of her biographer the 
application of the modish paraphernalia of psychological dis- 
section. She is not primarily a problem in suppressions and inhi- 
bitions. The main current in her comes direct from the soil of 
New England village life. On its way to final expression it 
comes into contact with the innermost circles of Bostonian cul- 
ture. The numerous extracts given from her correspondence 
show how she looked up to “the whole group of proud Brah- 
mins . . . as far wiser and stronger than herself.” But is not Mr. 
Matthiessen probably right when he says that while their words 
“are sinking slowly . . . hers go lightly forward, and she takes 
her place next Emily Dickinson—the two principal women 
writers America has had”? Is there not much to be said for 
Miss Cather’s verdict that The Country of the Pointed Firs is 
one of three American books that can more than any others 
“confront time and change . . . serenely”? 


A.LLyn B. Fores. 


Research in the Social Sciences. Edited by Wilson Gee. (In- 
stitute for Research in the Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia.) (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 
Pp. x, 305. $2.00.) 


The disciplines now called the social sciences are mostly 
very old ones. Even Thucydides showed a certain interest in 
pre-history and ethnology, and Herodotus is surely no less 
than a-sociologist. Yet there is no doubt justification for the 
common belief that something new is being done about the 
study of man in society. For those occupied with such studies, 
from historians to economists, are shaking off their inferiority 
complex (if we may speak the language of one of the most ad- 
vanced of these studies) towards the physical sciences. Instead 
of protesting that their aims, their methods, and their materials 
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are just as worthy as those of the physical scientist, or indeed 
identical with them, the social scientists are humbly setting 
about to find out just what their aims, methods, and materials 
are. This series of lectures, each by an expert in his field, is one 
of the most interesting of recent attempts to define and codrdi- 
nate the social sciences, and is in itself a proof of the reality of 
the renaissance in these studies, a renaissance already indicated 
by their rechristening. 

The only general remark about the whole work which we 
can permit ourselves is a very obvious one. The contributors 
are all sure that the social sciences are somehow a whole, and 
that the investigator in one field must somehow master the 
other fields. But the lectures are in this respect rather more 
hortatory than explanatory. The late Professor Young does 
notably come to grips with the problem of what history and 
economics have in common. It is possible to disagree with his 
acceptance and application of Cournot’s distinction between 
“abstract” and “historical” sciences, but his treatment of the 
subject is extremely penetrating, and can only increase our 
sense of how much the social sciences lost in his death. 

Our immediate concern is with history. Professor Schlesing- 
er, though he has modestly limited himself in illustration to 
American history, has touched upon the essential problems 
confronting all historians. The most striking thing about his 
lecture is its complete avoidance of dogma. Nineteenth-century 
historians were rarely willing to display a decent skepticism 
even about their methods. Few of them would have admitted, 
with Professor Schlesinger, that “historical ‘facts’ are subjective 
in a double sense. In the first instance they are entangled in 
the mental and emotional processes of the actors in the drama; 
at the next remove they are subject to the mental and emo- 
tional chemistry of the investigator’s mind.” If historians can 
achieve the essentially fluid quality of Professor Schlesinger’s 
mind, they will have acquired all that is most valuable in the 
so-called scientific attitude. 

Professor Schlesinger sees clearly that not the least difficulty 
facing the new historian is the mastering of the enormously 
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increased contents of his subject matter. He rightly insists that 
our graduate schools must do more to train young historians in 
related fields, including psychology and statistics. But does not 
the difficulty go further? Granted that history is one, and that 
the historian must neglect no portion of human activity, can 
the historian possibly have a scientist’s direct knowledge of his 
subject? If he must investigate the whole range of human in- 
terests, from theology to philately, the new historian will have 
affinities rather with the pansophist of the Renaissance, the 
philosophe of the eighteenth century, and, it is to be feared, 
with the journalist of the twentieth century. Already a certain 
thinness is noticeable in text-books conscientiously modern. The 
complexity of his subject, then, may drive the new historian 
into mere reporting or mere philosophizing. 

It is, of course, possible that philosophizing is a legitimate 
activity for the historian. It is even possible that, when the 
human mind functions properly, it functions in the very same 
way in science, art, and philosophy. But there do seem at least 
two inescapable questions about the ultimate methods of his- 
tory: first, are there uniformities discernible in the apparent 
uniqueness of historical events, and can these uniformities be 
drawn up into historical laws? Second, should the generaliza- 
tions of the historian (and even narration, since it is selection, 
is generalization) result from a judgement of measure or from 
a judgemeut of value, or, in other words, are historical generali- 
zations objective or subjective? Professor Schlesinger reviews 
both of these open questions judicially, and suspends judgement 
in a way that must irritate those who insist on finalities. One 
gathers that he thinks it useful for the historian to-day to ap- 
proach his work with the assumption — but an assumption so 
lightly held as to deserve the name of hypothesis — that there 
are historical laws to be discovered, and that the historian can 
come respectably near to objectivity. But he is apparently quite 
willing to allow the historian to begin his work with exactly 
the opposite assumptions. This, it must be repeated, is progress. 


CRANE BrINTON. 
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James Ford Rhodes, American Historian. By M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. Pp. 
vii, 376. $3.50.) 

On March 21, 1865, the Richmond Dispatch cried out in 
its extremity, “Failure will compel us to drink the cup of hu- 
miliation even to the bitter dregs of having the history of our 
struggle written by New England historians.” James Ford 
Rhodes’s title to being a New Englander can not well be ques- 
tioned. Born of a Vermont father and a Connecticut mother in 
the Western Reserve, he remained there only long enough to 
amass a fortune, and then, while native-born New Englanders 
were fleeing to more promising heaths, he hastened to Boston, 
his spiritual home, where, except for occasional trips to Europe, 
he spent the remainder of his years—a grateful participant in 
that city’s exclusive social and literary life. Though his New 
England status can not be denied, in other respects the Rich- 
mond editor’s fears were not realized. While the war was 
still raging, young Rhodes wrote a school essay against the 
Emancipation Proclamation and in a school debate upheld the 
negative of the proposition that Vallandigham was a traitor. 
Time altered his youthful enthusiasms; yet thirty years later, 
when he penned his volumes on the Civil War, he displayed a 
degree of objectivity remarkable for his day and generation, 
and his later volumes on Reconstruction even excited criticism 
of a pro-Southern bias. On the whole, the South was fortunate 
that the weightiest and most widely received pronouncement on 
the sectional conflict should have come from a historian of 
Rhodes’s temper and honesty. 

In the present work Mr. Howe seeks to explain how “Jim” 
Rhodes, Cleveland captain of industry, became James Ford 
Rhodes, historian. In attempting this task the author, unfortu- 
nately, got little help from Rhodes’s correspondence, which is 
meager and singularly unrevealing as to the man, and was 
forced to rely mainly upon the direct and indirect evidence af- 
forded by his published works. The result is a portrait, honest- 
ly and conscientiously limned, sometimes with critical touches; 
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but, when all is said, the reader gets little beyond a surface 
representation. Rhodes himself remains unexplained. 

The point is that to students of American history who have 
come along in the last decade or two Rhodes, or at least 
Rhodes’s once great reputation, requires explanation. Seldom 
has a great reputation in historiography been so quickly eclipsed. 
Even Rhodes seemed to sense this changing verdict. Writing in 
1898 that he cared nothing for “ephemeral popularity,” he was 
already admitting by 1907 that, in contrast to “some of the 
younger historical students and writers,” he was “with the old- 
fashioned thinkers in history.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
to-day professional historians respect Rhodes more than they 
read him and that when they take down his volumes from their 
shelves it is chiefly for the purpose of pointing out errors of 
omission and interpretation. 

Equally puzzling is the fact that the man who laboriously 
indited a detailed chronicle of the years 1850-1877 in seven 
volumes should have finished off the period 1877-1909 in two. 
It is arguable that the economic and social transformation of 
the nation which followed the military upheaval was more 
significant than the war itself, for the sectional struggle settled 
issues of past importance while the Economic Revolution 
marked the “emergence of modern America.” In any case, the 
complex and tangled years from Hayes to Taft gained little 
meaning from the episodic and fragmentary treatment which 
Rhodes gave them. 

But the greatest mystery of all is Rhodes’s failure in all his 
historical writings to appreciate the importance of economic 
motivation. For this one can not plead the backward state of the 
American historiography of his time, for in the 1890’s Turner, 
Shaler, Bolles, Wright and others were already well launched 
on their path-breaking studies. Indeed Rhodes himself had from 
1881 to 1885 written monthly circular letters to the iron trade 
in regard to economic conditions and thus may be presumed to 
have had first-hand knowledge of the interdependence of busi- 
ness and politics. If this central question could be answered 


" satisfactorily, perhaps we would at the same time possess the 
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answer to the other queries that have been propounded. Mr. 
Howe may not have felt that such considerations fell properly 
within the province of a biographer. He has at any rate fur- 
nished the indispensable personal record from which further 
students may build a more satisfying interpretation of Rhodes 
as a historian. 

Artuur M. ScHLESINGER. 


The Novelist of Vermont, the Life of Daniel Pierce Thomp- 
son. By John E. Flitcroft. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
Harvard University Press. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 329. $3.50.) 


Daniel Pierce Thompson spent his boyhood on a farm situ- 
ated on what was, when he arrived there in 1800, the frontier 
of Vermont. He gained an education in Alger fashion, became 
a lawyer, then a judge, and finally Secretary of State for Ver- 
mont. More important still, he found time to produce some 
half-dozen novels. His interest was always absorbed by th« 
historical tradition of his state, and in the more successful of 
his works he wrote somewhat crudely, but rather effectively, 
of Seth Warner, Ethan Allen, and the other local heroes of the 
Revolutionary era. Never possessed of literary genius, he did, 
however, appeal to a large audience in his own day and once, in 
The Green Mountain Boys, first published in 1839, produced 
a straight-forward romance which is still interesting reading. 
This novel established Thompson as not the least among that 
group which surrounds, with weak radiance but splendid re- 
flection, the rough-hewn but inescapable genius of James Feni- 
more Cooper. 

Students of the American novel have for some time recog- 
nized in Thompson a person of considerable importance, and 
Mr. Flitcroft, in assembling and making available the bio- 
graphical facts concerning this author of Vermont historical 
romance, has neatly done what has long needed doing. In pro- 
ducing such a tolerably complete picture he has surmounted a 
serious handicap of meager and widely-scattered sources. Until 
now biographical material has been almost completely missing, 
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and some of Thompson’s novels have become so rare as to be 
available only in the larger libraries. 

Among the material which Mr. Flitcroft now makes acces- 
sible is The Honest Lawyer, a novel left uncompleted at 
Thompson’s death and long supposed to have been destroyed in 
the fire which later wiped out the family home and most of the 
Thompson papers. This unfinished novel Mr. Flitcroft in- 
cludes in the form in which Thompson left it. Had he lived 
to complete and revise the story Thompson would have edited 
out many of the crudities of diction; even then it would not 
be good. It repeats many of the Thompson characters and situa- 
tions: the lawyer hero, the heroine of supposedly illegitimate 
birth who is finally disclosed as an heiress, the villain who 
makes the usual death-bed confession after being hopelessly 
crushed in the seemingly heaven-sent convulsion of nature. 
These were not convincing in May Martin, Thompson’s first 
success, and thirty years failed to strengthen them. While it 
is entirely desirable that this final Thompson product should 
be made available to scholars, and Mr. Flitcroft has chosen the 
logical place to publish it, still those who know Thompson at 
his best will regret that so many will sample him by this readily 
accessible specimen and never discover the vastly superior his- 
torical romances which are his real contribution. 

For in the field of historical romance Thompson possessed 
real power. In his literary estimate Mr. Flitcroft could have 
placed more emphasis upon this fact and upon the importance 
of The Green Mountain Boys. However interesting to the spe- 
cialist the novel Locke Amsden may prove as a pioneer study 
of rural education or as revealing the biography of its author, 
it is dull and ridiculous to the average modern reader. The 
Green Mountain Boys can not be dismissed in the same man- 
ner. The fact that it ran fifty editions from 1839 to 1860 is 
less significant than the fact that it was in print in seven edi- 
tions in 1912, and is now-—after ninety years— quaint but 
very readable narrative. However stereotyped his characters, 
_ however conventional his scenery, however impossible his fish 
stories may be considered, Thompson’s narrative ability was 
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remarkable. Particularly in The Green Mountain Boys, but 
generally in those works where his material is of an historical 
nature, he plunges on with the contagious enthusiasm of keen 
interest and provincial pride. Mr. Flitcroft recognizes this fact 
but allows his enthusiasm for Locke Amsden somewhat to over- 
shadow the central fact of narrative ability which almost alone 
accounts for Thompson’s prominence in the literary field. 

Of course this last point is largely a matter of individual 
taste, and those who as youthful Vermonters cut their literary 
teeth on The Green Mountain Boys probably never will ad- 
mit that it is not one of the world’s great books. Certainly Mr. 
Flitcroft has given us a concise and accurate account of all that 
seems to be available concerning Thompson’s life. He has built 
up a convincing picture of the man and of the town of Mont- 
pelier in which he lived. In doing that he has added to our rec- 
ords of the New England of the first half of the last century. 


Henry Howarp Eppy. 


Roads to the Revolution. By Sarah Comstock. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xii, 455. $5.00.) 


Apparently born of a genuine interest in old days and old 
ways, Roads to the Revolution attempts, as did Lossing in his 
Pictorial Field Book, a topographical survey of Revolutionary 
scenes and episodes. Miss Comstock has adapted her treatment, 
however, to the more hurried tempo of the twentieth century. 
Her routes have been selected, for example, so that they may 
be reached conveniently from the three centers of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The South is unfortunately omitted. 
The author’s long experience as special writer for the press is 
indicated not only by the skill with which she selects highlights, 
but also by the careful way in which her remarks on contro- 
versial subjects are qualified with “‘it is said” or “it is claimed.” 
Occasionally she abandons this judicial attitude, as in the case 
of her somewhat sentimental account of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, but, as Professor Channing remarks, it is difficult to 
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treat such a subject historically. A certain amount of pictur- 
esqueness is to be expected of one who adopts John Fiske as 
historical mentor. 

Most of the space devoted to New England deals with Bos- 
ton and its environs in the Revolution. The mention of Salem, 
however, leads to a digression on witchcraft, and there is much 
about Plymouth and the Pilgrims. The antiquarian might 
cavil with Miss Comstock on certain statements. Paul Revere, 
for instance, did not display his transparencies the evening after 
the Massacre, but on its first anniversary, although this is a 
slip which will not trouble the majority of her readers. Fur- 
thermore, although she found “the most remote western farm- 
er” knows how to pronounce “Faneuil” as “Funnel,” she also 
should be aware that the current Boston pronunciation is “Fan- 
u-well.” And when she tells the story of how Dorothy Quincy 
brought the salmon from Lexington to John Hancock, she 
should finish the episode and relate how the cry of “The 
British are coming!” caused a second and final abandonment 
of the fish. On the other hand, one can sympathize with her 
lyric admiration of Concord roads in November, “when the 
smell of piled apples stings the air; when hillocks lie basking 
like sleepy cats in the Indian summer glow.” 

With New York as a focus, she makes a short jaunt to Long 
Island, then ventures up the Hudson, where she evokes old 
memories of Mad Anthony Wayne, Major Andre, and Bene- 
dict Arnold. It is a relatively short distance from there to the 
battlefield of Saratoga and the fortress of Ticonderoga. This 
section is concluded with the retelling of the nursery tale of 
Molly Pitcher and the battle of Monmouth. 

In Philadelphia all roads, as she comments, lead to Liberty 
Hall, but the surrounding country is full of Revolutionary as- 
sociations. Trenton, Princeton, and the “Crossing” are not far 
distant. An excursion along the Brandywine holds out par- 
ticular allurement because it still remains much as it was in 
1777 —a winding creck flowing through alternate stretches 

of woodland and pasture. Germantown naturally comes in for 
_ description, and from there it is a logical step to Valley Forge, 
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while the volume fittingly concludes with a trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

Miss Comstock made plentiful snapshots on her rambles, and 
almost every page of the book is illustrated with interesting, if 
occasionally amateurish, photographs. A selection of books is ap- 
pended for those who wish more detailed guidance. Roads to 
the Revolution is an admirable book for the motor tourist who 
takes his historical retrospection in sugar-coated and tabloid 
doses. 

Wa ter S. Haywarp. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General Edi- 
tors, J. Holland Rose, Professor of Naval History in the 
University of Cambridge, A. P. Newton, Professor of Im- 
perial History in the University of London, E. A. Benians, 
Fellow of St. John’s. Volume I. The Old Empire from 
the Beginnings to 1783. (Cambridge: The University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. 
xxi, 931. $9.50.) 

Twenty-seven years have elapsed since the first volume of 
The Cambridge Modern History, “planned by the late Lord 
Acton,” appeared. In the interval we have had thirteen vol- 
umes of the “C. M. H.,” six of The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, five of The Cambridge Medieval History, three of The 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, three of The 
Cambridge History of India, and now comes the first of The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire. No less remarkable 
than the industry of the Cambridge historians is their thickness 
of skin; for this latest volume, although in some respects an im- 
provement over its immediate predecessors in the modern field, 
has the same organic defects to which attention has been called, 
time after time, in critical reviews. As usual, it falls between 
the popular and the professional stools. A volume of over nine 
hundred pages, in which only one or two of the twenty-six 
chapters achieves anything like sprightliness or distinction in 
style, is not likely to prove popular with the general public. 
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Such a volume would be very useful to the historical student 
and the professional historian if each chapter were written by 
a specialist as the quintessence of what he had been reading 
and studying for years, and provided with a proper critical ap- 
paratus in the way of footnotes and bibliography. In the pres- 
ent instance, a majority of the contributors are specialists; not 
more than six or seven of the chapters have the signs of being 
mugged up for the occasion by persons who knew little or 
nothing of the subject before. But the footnotes are meagre, 
and some of the bibliographies shockingly bad: cluttered with 
obsolete or useless works, and omitting to mention some of the 
more important monographs that have appeared in America in 
recent years. Indeed it is clear that some of the writers have 
made no real effort to get at the American literature on their 
subject, and have merely written up their parts, in a gentle- 
manly way, with what happened to be available. 

Moreover, a number of the professional chapters are not 
what they should be. Take for instance, Mr. Newton’s on 
“The Great Emigration, 1618-1648.” The conception is 
bold: a synthesis of English colonization in America during 
its first generation, and Mr. Newton, well qualified by his 
earlier researches on Puritan colonization in the West Indies 
and New England, has carried it out remarkably well. But 
he might have done better, had he given a few statistics of the 
Great Emigration, instead of repeating some of the broad 
guesses of earlier historians; and he writes of the downfall of 
the Virginia Company as a simple event of obvious causes, in- 
stead of being the subject of one of the major controversies in 
British colonial history. The general reader should have 
been warned of this; the professional reader would like to 
know by what process Mr. Newton reached his clean-cut con- 
clusion that the Company was wrecked by the incompetence 
of the Sandys faction. The British reader should have been 
told something of the grandiose scheme for a Virginian Free 
State attributed to Sir Edwin Sandys, portending the British 
Commonwealth of to-day. The American reader, puzzled at 
the single leading reference to Sandys in the index: “resists 
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the reform of the Virginia Company,” will be amazed to find 
that the “reform” which Sandys resisted was the surrender of 
the Company’s charter and property to the Crown! 

There are a number of competent and useful chapters be- 
side Newton’s, by authorities with a broad knowledge of their 
subject: Mr. Williamson’s on “The Opening of the Atlantic 
and the Beginnings of an Imperial Policy”; Mr. Holland 
Rose’s on “The Spirit of Adventure”; Mr. Pearce Higgins’s 
on “International Law”; Miss Penson’s on “The West In- 
dies and Spanish-American Trade”; Mr. Martin’s on “The 
Slave Trade,” and those by Charles M. Andrews on “The 
Acts of Trade” and “The Government of the Empire.” Mr. 
Andrews is the only Amcrican contributor to the volume. “The 
lamented death of Professor Clarence W. Alvord, before he 
had completed the chapters he had kindly undertaken on “The 
American Revolution,’ deprived the volume of the further 
assistance from the other side of the Atlantic for which the 
Editors had hoped,” we read in the Introduction. Apparentiy 
the Editors’ ideas of desirable transatlantic assistance are rather 
exclusive, since the chapters that Alvord should have done — 
and how well he would have done them! — were allotted to 
Mr. Cecil Headlam. Mr. Headlam is an amiable writer, well 
disposed toward, though obviously puzzled by, the Americans 
of the eighteenth century; but his chapters are hardly a con- 
tribution to the American Revolution. Alvord’s favorite topic, 
the West, is merely touched upon in connection with the proc- 
lamation of 1763, and then abandoned; no mention is made 
of the later schemes for new western colonies and land grants. 

An even more glaring defect, in the treatment of the Ameri- 
ican Revolution in this volume, is the failure to recognize 
Federalism as a contribution of the American Revolution to 
political theory and to practical government of great areas. Nor 
is there any mention of the proposed federal solution of the 
difficulties between England and the Thirteen Colonies, ad- 
umbrated by Dulany and Dickinson, and worked out, in detail, 
by James Wilson, John Adams, and Jefferson. So far as the 
editors of the Cambridge History are concerned, McLaughlin, 
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Randolph Adams, and myself have written and spoken on 
this subject in vain. Mr. Headlam does, to be sure, admit that 
“the Americans had reached a stage of growth which involved 
a change of relationship,” and makes brief mention of Gov- 
ernor Pownall’s scheme. But “Federalism” does not even ap- 
pear in the index, nor James Wilson in the text, and the prin- 
cipal heading under John Adams is “counsel for the soldiers 
concerned in the ‘Boston Massacre’”’! It is a pity, for forecast 
of imperial developments John Adams’s might have made it 
easier for British readers of the present to understand the 
American Revolution. 

As one would expect, this volume is strongest on the imperial 
side—-sea power, administration, acts of trade, commerce, 
law, and the like —and weakest on the internal history of the 
American colonies, which is of principal interest to Americans. 
That is quite right and proper, for a History of the British 
Empire; yet readers have a right to expect that the internal his- 
tory of the colonies, when treated at all, should be done compe- 
tently. Unfortunately this can not be said. The volume fairly 
teems with wild mis-statements about the thirteen colonies — 
such as the one that they strictly limited the amount of land 
that one person could acquire. Wertenbaker’s work on early 
Virginia is ignored, so that we have the old Cavalier stuff 
dished up again in undiluted form. The social life of the 
West Indies is touched off by the tales of a sensation-loving 
traveller; and a volume that has no room for the New Eng- 
land whale-fishery or the carrying trade, devotes almost a page 
to Burnaby’s yarn of the shipmaster who kissed his wife on the 
Sabbath. Perhaps the most amazing fault in the volume, to a 
New Englander, is that no less a figure than Jonathan Ed- 
wards has passed through the proofs, and into print, and is 
even solemnly entered in the index, as “Samuel Edwards”! 

Nevertheless, one chapter in this volume is valuable enough 
to outweigh the failures: “Mercantilism and the Colonies,” by 
J. F. Rees, Professor of Commerce in the University of Bir- 
_ mingham. It is far the best exposition we have seen of the re- 
lation between colonial trade, colonial development, and eco- 
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nomic theory; it explains how the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century statistics of colonial trade were compiled, why New 
England products were not “enumerated” in the Acts of 
Trade, why the various attempts to fit New England into the 
Mercantile system failed, and why the West Indies interest 
generally prevailed in Parliament over the northern interest. 
The difficulties over currency and debt are briefly but accurately 
described, as well as the long-credit methods of carrying on 
colonial trade which made British merchants almost glad of 
the separation. Another brilliant and stimulating chapter is the 
one on the political theory of empire from Bacon to Blackstone 
by J. Ewing, Professor of History in Rhodes University, S. A. 
Mr. Ewing puts too much emphasis on Harrington’s Oceana, 
he flings about terms such as “Puritanism” a little too loosely, 
and his statement that Puritans were indifferent to the character 
of their rulers, provided the laws were good, will hardly hold 
water. Further, Puritanism did not altogether lose its hold on 
England in 1660, as he insists; it went underground and re- 
turned, like a reversion of seventeen-year locusts, in the Vic- 
torian Age. Still, there is undoubtedly something in Mr. 
Ewing’s contention that the Puritan way of looking at things 
did widen the breach between England and the colonies; and 
his exposition of the writings on colonization by Davenant, 
Swift, Bolingbroke, and Berkeley is fresh and provocative. 


S. E. Morison. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Trades and Tradesmen of Essex County, Massachusetts, C hief- 
ly of the Seventeenth Century. By Henry Wyckoff Belknap. 
(Salem: The Essex Institute. 1929. Pp. 96. $5.00.) 


This beautifully printed volume is a year-by-year chronicle 
of the introduction of trades, tools, and craftsmen into Essex 
County. The information has been painstakingly gathered from 
the printed records of the quarterly and probate courts in the 
period down to 1683 as well as from manuscript sources in the 
Essex Institute and elsewhere. Though antiquarian by intent, 
this collection of miscellaneous, undigested data forms impor- 
tant raw material for the social historian of early New Eng- 
land. The book is illustrated and possesses adequate indices. 


Margaret Fuller as a Literary Critic. By Helen Neill Mc- 
Master. ( University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. VII, No. 30; 
Monographs in English: No. 1.) 


This discerning study of Margaret Fuller as a literary critic 
convinces one that Miss Fuller’s contemporaries underestimated 
her critical ability, and that recent literary historians have not 
erred in distinguishing her as “the best critic produced in 
America prior to 1850.” Miss Fuller is presented as a faith- 
ful follower of her own critical theory —“a comprehensive 
critic,” who judiciously applies the proper standards to genius, 
talent, and the mere bearer of a contemporary message. Miss 
McMaster has shown a nice attention to the structure of her 
study, placing an even emphasis upon the German, French, 
English, and American phases of Margaret Fuller’s critical 
work. 

There is evidence that the writer has a rich background 
from which to approach the rather limited treatment of Miss 
Fuller’s actual critical pronouncements. One feels that this 
intimate knowledge of the varied influences working upon 
Margaret Fuller would entitle the author to write more ex- 
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tensively of the critical essays, especially those in the Dial and 
Tribune — that the nature of the monograph imposed limits 
which detract from the value of the study. Miss McMaster 
has presented her case in a manner pleasingly direct. We are 
convinced, not “harangued” into a belief, that Margaret Ful- 
ler’s “best essays reveal sound critical acumen.” 


The Outermost House. By Henry Beston. (New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co. 1928. Pp. xv, 222. $3.00.) 


Mr. Beston’s The Outermost House is the finest thing that 
has been written about Cape Cod since Thoreau’s famous work. 
It is, like the latter, the book of a solitary, written with the 
utmost charm and sensitiveness, and it conveys an even more 
satisfying sense of the natural beauty of the Cape and its life 
than does Thoreau’s. Mr. Beston spent virtually a whole year 
there, tramping up and down the beaches, the cliffs, the dunes, 
and he has an eye and an ear for the seasons and the natural 
aspects of the scene that has been excelled by no writer of recent 
times. Mr. Beston is at home with his milieu at all seasons. He 
knows all the beaches that surround the Cape, during autumn 
and winter as well as spring and summer. His chapter on Mid- 
winter is particularly suggestive, as is that called “Night on the 
Great Beach.” The birds, the animals, the storms are as fa- 
miliar to him as the aspects of the sky and the ways of the na- 
tives, although he has much less to say of the latter than 
Thoreau. His discussions of human beings indeed are confined 
to a few casual surfmen, and consequently he must be described 
as even more of a naturalist and less of a humanist than his 
more eminent predecessor. He writes, however, as a poet in 
prose, more so than Thoreau, for his style is suaver, more pic- 
turesque, and more romantic. 
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V. W. B. 














NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


“Some Sea Terms in Land Speech” by the late Samuet F. 
BATCHELDER, author of Bits of Harvard History, was con- 
tributed to the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy by his sister, MARY 
E. BaTcHELpeER, through the kindness of Daviy Murpock, 
Esq., Director of The Harvard University Press. 


Apo.tpH B. Benson was born in Sweden and settled in 
Berlin, Connecticut, the native town of James Gates Percival. 
Educated at Wesleyan and Columbia, Dr. Benson is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of German and Scandinavian at Yale. He is the 
author of Sweden and the American Revolution. 


Crane Brinton is Assistant Professor of History at Harvard. 


Francis A. CurRIstIE, a resident of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
is Emeritus Professor of Church History in the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Henry Howarp Eppy is a student in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences in Harvard University. 


W. R. Hatimay was educated at Winchester and the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Berlin. Formerly Rathbone Professor 
of Ancient History at the University of Liverpool, he is now 
connected with King’s College, London. He is the author of 
Lectures on the History of Roman Religion, and a contrib- 
utor to Folklore. 


Marcus L. Hansen is Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Illinois. 

Wa trer S. Haywarp is Assistant Professor of History at 
Williams College. 

Joxun Pett has in preparation a biography of Ethan Allen. 


Crarence W. Rie, Professor of History in Hamline 
University, Minnesota, has been engaged for several years in 
a study of the Separatist Movement in Vermont. 








NOTICES 


Owing to the death of James B. Wixsur, the 
Editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY will re- 
move his name with regret from the list of Donors 
in the issuc for January, 1930. 


An Index to Volume II of the New EncLanp 
QUARTERLY is now in preparation. Copies will be 
mailed to all subscribers with the January issue. 


The Bibliography of New England for 1929 will 


appear, as previously announced, in the issue for April, 
1930. The Editors will welcome contributions and 
suggestions. 
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Massachusetts Historical Society 


ESTABLISHED 1791 


Can supply its publications now fast ,oing out of print: 

Collections : 1 Ser. 1, 4 to 7, 10; 2 Ser. 1, 3, 4; 3 Ser. 4 to 8; 
4 Ser. 2, 4 to 10; 5 Ser. 1, 4, 5, 8, 10; 6 Ser. 1 to 4, 6 to 10; 
7 Ser. 1 to 4, 8, 9, 10; 71 to 77 ($4 per volume). 

Proceedings: 1 Ser. 2, 4 to 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 20, Index; 2 
Ser. 4, 5, 9, II, 1§ to 18, 20, Index, 42 to 61 ($3 per 
volume). 

Meape’s HEADQUARTERS, $1. 

AvuTopiocraPpHy oF T. JEFFERSON COooLincE, $1. 

BrsviocRaprHy OF JOHN Foster, $2. 

Jounston’s Map or Tue Kennesec, bound or unbound, 
$1.50. 
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The Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts 


The following Publications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts are still available. The volumes of Transactions 
contain the papers read or communicated to the meetings o/ 
the Society, on a wide range of subjects related to the history 
and literature of New England. All were printed in small 
editions, and the plates have been destroyed. 


II: Massachusetts Royal Commissions, 1681-1774. III: 
Transactions, 1895-97. IV: Land Bank Papers, Bibliography 
of printed Laws and House Journals of Massachusetts. VII: 
Transactions, 1900-02. X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV: Transac- 
tions, 1904-13. XV, XVI: Harvard College Records, 1636- 
1750. XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI: Transactions, 1913- 
19. XXII, XXIII: Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI: Transactions, 1920-26. 


Price five dollars per volume, postpaid. Orders should be 
sent to K. B. Murpock, Editor, 37 Larch Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


























